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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  preeipies 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  lake  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  qf  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  theg  have  ang,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martgrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  mag  go  on  fearless.— Dm  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


At  the  end  of  last  week  the  Porte  seemed  bent  on 
self-destraction,  refusing  to  grant  an  armistice,  and 
offering  to  make  peace  upon  impossible  terms.  The 
Russian  Government  is  said  to  have  resented  its  con- 
ditions  as  “  an  impertinence.**  It  would  be  wrong,  how¬ 
ever,  to  suppose  that  the  Turks  are  really  unaware  of 
their  true  position.  They  know  their  position,  but  they 
will  keep  up  the  show  of  being  an  independent  Power  as 
long  as  they  are  treated  by  other  Powers  with  the  forms 
of  respect  due  to  independent  dignity.  It  is  their  policy 
to  affect  to  treat  the  advice  of  the  Powers  as  friendly 
advice  and  nothing  more.  When  they  accepted  the- 
Andrassy  Note,  they  put  its  recommendations  into 
effect  as  if  they  had  been  acting  on  their  own 
initiative.  And  now,  in  like  manner,  after  form¬ 
ally  declining  to  grant  an  armistice,  they  have  in¬ 
timated,  as  if  on  their  own  motion,  a  temporary  suspen¬ 
sion  of  hostilities.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
suspension  was  not  a  matter  of  .choice,  but  a  necessity 
forced  upon  them  by  tbe  September  rains  and  the  state 
of  the  roads,  which  may  be  partly  true,  but  it  is  also  in 
keeping  with  their  previous  action.  They  are  most 
persistent  diplomatists ;  they  know  the  importance  of  a 
bold  front  under  difficulties,  and  they  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  admit  the  desperate  character  of  their  own 
situation.  If  they  are  allowed  to  trifle,  it  is  not  their 
fault. 


The  prospects  of  a  peaceful  settlement  on  the  basis  of 
the  status  quo  ante  have  been  complicated  by  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  Prince  Milan  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
army  as  King  of  Servia.  This  was  reported  at  first  as 
being  the  work  of  a  few  drunken  soldiers,  but  it  has 
proved  to  be  a  more  serious  movement,  and  is  now  said 
to  have  been  set  on  foot  by  Tchernaieff.  A  deputa¬ 
tion  from  the  army  set  out  some  days  ago  for  Belgrade 
to  make  Milan  a  formal  offer  of  the  crown,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  Servian  towns  on 
the  way.  A  deputation  from  the  Cabinet  is  said  to 
have  gone  to  meet  them  to  decline  the  honour,  and  to 
dissuade  them  from  entering  the  capital.  The  upshot 
is  not  yet  known ;  but  the  event  is  significant  in  many 
ways.  It  shows  that  the  Slavonic  enthusiasts  in  Servia, 
while  resolved  that  Servia  shall  not  return  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Turk,  do  not  desire  its  absorption 
into  Russia,  and  this  at  once  explains  why  tbe  Russian 
Government  is  anxious  to  have  the  present  difficulty 
patched  up,  and  supplies  a  hint  of  what  our  policy 
ought  to  be.  _ 


tation  at  the  Foreign  Office ;  Mr.  Gladstone  again 
answers  Lord  Derby  by  a  straightforward  letter  to  the 
newspapers.  At  another  time  people  would  have  com¬ 
ment^  on  the  irregularity  of  these  proceedings,  and  the 
shifts  by  which  the  action  of  Parliament  can  bo  tem¬ 
porarily  supplied,  but  at  present  the  public  mind  is  too 
occupi^  with  the  substance  to  be  particular  about  the 
ceremony.  The  chief  concern  is  whether  Mr.  Glad- 
stone*s  trenchant  indictment  is  well  or  ill  founded.  One 
of  his  eight  points  has  been  met  by  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Baring*s  Report.  It  can  no  longer  bo  said  that  wo 
**  remain  without  any  adequate  statement  of  any  portion 
of  the  facts  from  any  responsible  British  authority.** 
But  the  rest  of  the  indictment  is  unanswerable.  Her 
Majesty’s  Ministers  have  not  recognised  their  rights  and 
obligations  towards  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan 
growing  out  of  tbe  Crimean  War  and  the  Peace  of  1856. 
They  have  not  maintained  but  rather  have  impeded  the 
concert  of  Europe  in  regard  to  Turkev.  They  have 
overthrown  the  plans  of  other  States  without  proposing 
any  in  their  ste^.  By  sending  the  fleet  to  Besika  Bay 
when  they  did,  without  any  explanation,  they  have 
afforded  moral  and  virtually  also  material  support  to 
the  Ottoman  Government.  They  have  shown  a  singular 
delay  in  obtaining  information  about  tbe  actual  state  of 
things  in  Turkey.  In  their  limited  state  of  information 
they  have  made  gratuitous  declarations  calculated  to 
convey  an  untrue  idea  of  the  outrages  perpetrated  in 
Bulgaria.  All  this  is  unanswerably  true.  The  demand 
for  an  immediate  reassembling  of  Parliament,  with  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  concludes  his  letter,  has  acquired  new 
urgency  from  the  speech  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 


Lord  Beaconsfield  was  not  happy  in  his  feigned 
reluctance  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  Bucks  Cattle- 
Show  dinner  by  introducing  the  Eastern  Question.  It 
is  a  standing  rule  at  such  gatherings  that  the  speaker 
should  keep  clear  of  controversial  politics,  and  the 
chairman  at  the  Aylesbury  dinner  reminded  the 
assembled  farmers  oi  this  rule  in  view  of  the  im¬ 


pending  election.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  with  a  graceful 
deference  to  the  constitution  of  cattle-show  dinners. 


Mr.  Gladstone  makes  a  speech  at  Blackheath  ;  Lord 
Derby  replies  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  an  address  to  a  depu¬ 


affected  that  the  reminder  applied  to  him.  There  is  an 
absurd  want  of  finish  in  this  pretence  of  submerging 
the  statesman  in  the  squire.  It  is  over-acted,  ostenta¬ 
tious,  ridiculously  unreal ;  as  preposterously  out  of  taste 
as  the  jewellery  of  an  Israelitish  tailor.  The  real  squire 
does  not  practise  this  kind  of  smirking  and  grinning 
obsequiousness  to  forms ;  he  does  not  prostrate  himself 
with  smiling  adoration  before  the  rules  of  a  cattle-show 
dinner.  It  is  not  his  way ;  if  he  has  a  grave  reason  for 
breaking  through  a  rule,  he  frankly  says  what  it  is. 
From  Lord  Beaconsfield*s  own  point  of  view,  that  it  is 
the  height  of  human  felicity  to  be  a  country  gentleman, 
and  to  behave  as  such,  his  affectation  was  a  failure.  It 
was  something  worse  than  a  failure  from  another  point 
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of  view,  for  it  is  hardly  doooroas  for  our  Pnme  Minister 
to  be  playing,  whether  successfully  or  deplorably  ill,  at 
being  a  coantry  gentleman  and  centring  his  interest  on 
“the  brightness  of  the  barley,  the  brightness  which 
brewers  love,**  at  such  a  crisis  as  the  present. 


One  remarkable  incidental  passage  in  Lord  Beacons- 
field’s  speech  at  Aylesbury  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  The  speaker  expressed  his  approval  of  the 
present  enthusiasm  of  the  country,  but  added  that  it 
was  attended  with  a  certain  danger.  “  The  danger  at 
Bueh  a  moment  is  that  designing  politicians  may  take 
advantage  of  such  sublime  sentiments,  and  may  apply 
them  for  the  furtherance  of  their  sinister  ends.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  language  which  can  denounce  too 
strongly  conduct  of  this  description.  He  who  at  such 
a  moment  would  avail  himself  of  such  a  commanding 
sentiment  in  order  to  obtain  his  own  individual  ends, 
suggesting  a  course  which  he  may  know  to  be  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  eountry,  and  not  favourable  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  is  a  man  whose  conduct 
no  language  can  too  strongly  condemn.  He  outrages 
the  principle  of  patriotism,  which  is  the  soul  of  free 
communities.  He  does  more — he  influences  in  the  most 
injurious  manner  the  common  welfare  of  humanity. 
Such  conduct,  if  it  bo  pursued  by  any  man  at  this 
moment,  ought  to  be  indignantly  reprobated  by  the 
people  of  England ;  for,  in  the  general  havoc  and  ruin 
which  it  may  bring  about,  it  may,  I  think,  be  fairly 
described  as  worse  than  any  of  those  Bulgarian  atrocities 
which  now  occupy  attention.**  Who,  it  has  been  asked, 
did  Lord  Beaconsfield  mean  ?  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  or  Mr.  Fawcett  ?  It  was  ill-judged,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  whoever  the  sketch  was  intended  for. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  on  the  high  moral  horse,  rebuking 
“  designing  politicians,**  is  a  most  edifying  spectacle. 


It  is  some  time  since  the  Government  lost  their  beads, 
and  now  they  seem  to  be  losing  their  temper.  There 
was  a  remarkable  petulance,  a  helpless  sort  of  queru- 
lonsuess,  in  Lord  Derby’s  speech  last  week.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote’s  references  to  the  Eastern  Question  at 
Edinburgh  showed  an  equal  tetchiness,  although  Sir 
Stafford  is  ordinarily  a  manly  and  good-humoured 
politician.  “  In  regard  to  the  general  attitude 
which  the  people  in  this  country  hold  with  regard 
to  foreign  policy,  as  a  general  rule,  they  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  it.**  As  a  general  rule,  no  doubt  this  is 
quite  true,  and  at  the  present  moment  there  are 
probably  a  good  many  persons  boiling  with  indignation 
against  the  Turks  who  have  hazy  ideas  as  to  the  geography 
of  the  Balkan  peninsula.  What  all  those  ill-informed 
persons  understand  is,  that  their  power  is  being  used  to 
bolster  up  a  Government  which  is  a  disgrace  to  Europe, 
and  they  are  resolved  that  they  'will  not  have  their 
power  so  used.  They  are  moved  by  a  healthy  instinet, 
and  there  is  more  wisdom  in  such  an  instinct,  if  it  is 
honestly  directed,  than  the  calculations  of  timorous 
prudence.  But  Lord  Beaconsfield  thinks  this  sublime 
instinct  is  at  the  mercy  of  designing  politicians. 


Mr.  Baring’s  Report  has  justly  been  called  a  melan¬ 
choly  document,  and  one  of  the  most  melancholy  parts 
of  it  is  its  confirmation  of  the  statements  that  the 
directors  of  the  worst  outrages  received  decorations  for 
their  exploits.  This  proves  that  the  Ottoman  Govern¬ 
ment  has  sunk  lower,  become  more  utterly  corrupt  and 
impotent,  even  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  massacres 
in  Syria.  If  it  could  not  prevent  massacres  then,  it  had 
at  least  energy  enough  to  punish  the  mui-derers.  The 
crimes  of  Damascus  wei’e  purged  by  Fuad  Pasha  with 
the  most  stern  and  uncompromising  completeness.  One 
hundred  and  eleven  offenders  were  shot  in  one  batch  in 
the  public  square,  and  fifty-six  bodies  hung  suspended 
from  as  many  gibbets  in  the  streets.  The  Turkish  Go¬ 
vernment  had  then  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  punish 
the  guilty.  So  far  it  was  in  a  better  position  than  now  ;  it 
had  some  authority,  its  administration  was  not  wholly 


impotent^  it  was  »  government..  And  yet  there  was 
something  in  the  brutal  thoroughness  of  the  punishment, 
in  the  bloodthirsty  barbarity  of  such  justice  hardly  less 
horrible  than  the  original  crime.  The  vindictive  law 
was  hardly  less  intoxicated  with  blood  than  the  licentious 
offence.  There  was  the  same  wanton  recklessness  of 
life  in  both. 


The  Municipal  Elections  in  France  seem  to  have  been 
altogether  favourable  to  the  Republicans.  This  in  itself 
may  appear  to  be  an  insignificant  matter,  but  it  has 
nevertheless  a  decided  political  importance.  It  proves,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  current  of  popular  opinion,  even 
where  it  is  most  checked  by  local  influences,  is  setting 
more  and  more  steadily  in  favour  of  the  Republic.  But 
beside  this  the  composition  of  the  local  municipalities 
has  a  direct  effect  upon  the  balance  of  power  in  the  only 
part  of  the  State  where  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  are 
still  predominant.  Unfortunately,  there  will  be  no  new 
elections  to  the  Senate  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  then 
only  one-third  of  the  removable  Senators  will  go  out  of 
office.  But  though  the  Anti-Republican  ari*ay  in  the 
Senate  cannot  at  present  be  broken  by  any  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  public  opinion,  it  may  be  overawed,  and  nothing 
is  so  likely  to  keep  M.  Buffet  and  the  Due  de  Broglie 
quiet  as  the  spectacle  of  the  defeat  of  their  clerical 
friends  in  what  they  regarded  as  their  impregnable 
stronghold,  the  small  country  Communes. 


The  defeat  of  the  Transvaal  Commando  by  the  Kaffirs 
under  Secocoeni  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  collapse  of  the 
opposition  offered  by  the  Boers  to  Lord  Carnarvon’s 
project  of  South  African  Confederation.  President 
Burgess’  troops  behaved,  it  is  asserted,  with  shameful 
pusillanimity,  and,  at  any  rate,  they  fled  in  disorder 
before  the  Kaffirs.  The  Transvaal  Government  have 
asked  for  the  aid  of  this  country,  and,  according  to 
some  accounts,  are  eager  to  be  “  taken  over  **  by  a 
British  colony.  We  do  not  as  yet  know,  however,  what 
may  be  the  decision  of  the  Volksraad  upon  this  point. 
Should  the  Boers  really  feel  tired  of  “  the  desolate  free¬ 
dom  of  the  wild  ass,*’  which  they  have  now  discovered 
not  to  be  without  its  painful  risks  and  responsibilities, 
they  'v\  ill  very  probably  incline  to  a  reunion  with  their 
English  fellow-colonists  under  the  British  flag,  and  must 
in  that  case  be  prepared  to  adopt  a  libeml  and  equitable 
native  policy.  Secocceni,  the  triumphant  Kaffir  warrior, 
has  declared  loudly  that  he  is  the  friend  of  the  English, 
and  only  the  enemy  of  the  Boers.  But  lest  these  fair 
words  should  not  be  borne  out  by  acts,  or  should  be 
nullified  by  a  rising  of  other  and  less  friendly  natives, 
the  Government  has  wisely  taken  the  precaution  of 
sending  out  troops  to  the  Cape  to  reinforce  Sir  A. 
Cunningham’s  command. 


Mr.  P.  L.  Neve  Foster,  the  secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  appeals  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolitan 
districts  and  the  public  generally  to  send  to  the  Society 
evidence  of  cases  showing  the  various  evils  which  have 
occurred  from  the  present  imperfect  system  of  the  drain¬ 
age  of  houses.  The  council,  Mr.  Foster  tells  us,  seek 
information  and  suggestions,  and  we  are  led  to  under¬ 
stand  that  some  practical  steps  will  be  taken  in  a  matter 
of  such  serious  importance.  We  should  be  glad  if 
Mr.  Foster  will  next  turn  the  attention  of  his  council  to 
another  subject  equally  within  their  reach,  and  of  the 
same,  if  not  greater,  importance.  We  mean  the  sun¬ 
shine  and  fresh  air  of  London.  During  the  past  week 
the  people  of  this  metropolis  have  been  half  blinded 
and  half  choked  with  household  smoke;  how  many 
have  suffered  from  other  maladies  of  still  more 
irritating  nature  from  the  same  cause  we  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain.  This  smoke  is  partly 
owing  to  imperfect  combustion,  which  is  capable 
of  remedy.  A  correspondent  writes  to  us  to  say  that 
“  If  instead  of  many  thousands  of  little  chimneys  not 
thicker  than  pipestems,  and  raised  from  the  ground  not. 
higher  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  London  fire-grates  were 
connected  with,  say,  a  hundred  towers,  each  two  hundred 
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feet  high,  kitchen  fires  would  bum  brighter,  more  heat  to  know.  Now,  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  a.s  I 
would  b©  obt&mcd  from  tho  coul  used,  und  tho  littlo  believe  tli©  Gov©riinioQt  of  everjr  country,  tiro  perfectly 
smoke  that  would  arise  would  be  carried  away  from  the  aware  that  if  such  plans  are  attempted  to  be  carried  into 
dwellings  of  man.”  Is  this  so  ?  and  will  the  Society  effect  wo  shall  be  landed  in  a  Euroi)©an  war  of  no  slight 
of  Arts  kindly  look  into  the  subject  ?  duration.  I  throw  aside  for  the  moment  all  philan- 

_  thropic,  all  moral,  all  abstract  opinions  of  any  kind  ;  but 

I  say  this — that  it  being  tho  opinion,  not  only  of  Her 
Very  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  appoint-  Majesty’s  Government,  but  of  all  Governments,  that 
ment  of  Lord  Muncaster  as  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Cum-  these  schemes  are  impossible  and  can  only  lead  to  a 
berland,  and  of  Sir  R.  C.  Musgrave  as  Lord-Lieutenant  great  war,  is  it  the  wish  of  my  friends  who  are  hero 
of  Westmorland,  both  in  the  room  of  the  late  Earl  of  present,  or  of  any  sensible  men  in  anyplace  assembled, 
^nsdale.  Yet  the  change  involves  a  social  revolution  that  that  is  tho  course  which  wo  ought  to  take  ?  Can 
in  the  two  counties.  The  Earldom  of  tho  Houso  of  we  do  more  than  act  with  the  other  Powers  on  tho 
Lowther  is  about  eight  years  short  of  a  century  old,  and  avowed  basis  laid  down  by  Lord  Derby — namely,  that 
the  Lord- Lieutenancies  were  among  the  most  cherished  we  should  now  proceed  to  consider  the  establishment  of 
of  the  political  jewels  of  the  great  House.  The  first  satisfactory  relations  between  the  Porto  and  its  Chris- 
Earl,  an  amiable  man,  though  a  strong  partisan,  tiau  subjects,  and  to  lay  down  also  tho  general  principles 
noted  chiefly  for  his  skill  in  the  selection  of  able  upon  which  that  settlement  can  bo  founded  ?  Is  it  wiser 
and  judicious  servants,  "was  virtually  king  from  the  that  we  should  allow  the  Government  to  go  on  and  to 
northern  borders  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  to  where  carry,  if  they  can,  these  plans  into  effect  or  not  ?  That 
you  pass  from  Cumberland  to  Scotland.  The  second  is  really  the  question  for  England  to  consider.”  But 
Earl,  who,  as  Lord  Lowther,  had  among  other  offices  held  that  is  the  question  which  the  country  has  been  consider- 
that  of  Postmaster-General  in  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Govern-  ing  with  tho  utmost  earnestness  for  some  time,  and 
ment,  8'^d  afterwards  that  of  Lord-President  of  the  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  bo  most 
Council  in  tho  Government  of  Lord  Derby,  was  perhaps  unwise  to  allow  the  Government  to  effect  any  settlement 
even  more  zealous  in  politics  than  his  father,  and  still  which  would  leave  the  insurgent  provinces  under  Otto- 
moro  careful  not  to  lose  one  rood  of  land  or  one  political  man  administration,  because  they  are  now  convinced, 
privilege  once  acquired  by  his  family.  As  Earl,  how-  past  the  need  of  any  further  evidence,  what  that  ad- 
ever,  he  was  childless,  and  after  the  death  of  his  brother  ministration  means.  They  have  protested  in  the  most 
the  estates  and  title  were  the  presumptive  heritage  of  emphatic  way  that  they  will  not  consent  to  a  temporary 
the  son  of  that  brother,  the  late  Earl,  a  young  nobleman  patching  up  of  the  difficulty,  that  they  can  no  longer 
whose  name  had  been  little  heard  of  apart  from  the  trust  the  promises  of  the  Porte.  And  Mr.  Disraeli 
clubs  and  the  turf,  where  he  was  known  as  a  sports-  frankly  admits  that  such  is  the  answer  to  his  question, 
man  who  ran  his  horses  fairly,  and  scorned  to  stoop  “  for,”  he  says,  “  it  w'ould  be  affectation  for  him  to  pre- 
to  the  tricks  in  which  so  many  men  find  fortune,  tend  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  is  at  this  moment 
When  the  Tories  were  going  out  of  office  in  1868,  the  backed  by  the  country.” 

then  Earl  of  Lonsdale  asked  Mr.  Disraeli  for  one  favour.  This  being  so,  we  know  what  we  have  to  expect 
He  wished  to  resign  the  Lord-Lieutenancy,  provided  from  Lord  Beaconsfield.  It  never  has  been  part  of  his 
his  nephew,  heir  to  the  title,  could  be  appointed  in  his  policy  to  defy  the  wishe.s  of  the  nation.  He  has  left  it 
place.  The  request  was  an  unusual  one,  and  we  have  to  politicians  of  the  stamp  of  the  Iron  Duke  to  brave 
good  authority  for  saying  that  Mr.  Disraeli  declared  popular  fury.  If  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  been 
that  it  was  impossible ;  that,  indeed,  he  could  not  ask  head  of  the  Ministry,  and  had  found  the  other  Govern- 
sneh  a  boon  from  the  Queen.  Tho  Earl  persisted,  with  ments  of  Europe,  or  at  least  the  Government  most 
all  the  strong  perseverance  of  his  family,  and  eventually  directly  interested,  possessed  by  “a  sincere  desire  at 
the  Prime  Minister  gave  way ;  Mr.  Henry  Lowther  once,  and  without  any  unnecessary  waste  of  time,  to 
became  possessed  of  the  cherished  power.  The  appoint-  come  to  general  conclusions  upon  the  subject,”  and  to 


ment  was  challenged  by,  we  may  say,  the  entire 
counties,  for  tho  question  was  not  one  as  between 
the  two  political  parties,  but  involved  the  status  and 


“  favour  the  principles  of  the  settlement  ”  favoured 
by  the  English  Government,  ho  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  set  the  popular  will  at  defiance.  It 


distinction  of  notable  county  families  older  than  that  of  is  now  a  known  fact  that  tho  Russian  Govern- 


the  Lowthers.  Still  the  appointment  was  the  Queen’s, 
and  could  not  be  recalled  ;  and  we  believe  the  late  Earl 


ment,  as  a  Government,  is  willing  to  consent  to  a 
repldtrage,  is  willing  to  patch  up  the  present  difficulty, 


made  a  fair  and  dispassionate  Lord-Lieutenant.  His  and  join  in  ro-establishiug  Ottoman  administration  with 
successor  is  a  few  months  short  of  his  majority  ;  would  new  promises  of  amendment ;  and  an  English  politician 
tho  Prime  Minister  dare  the  risk  of  keeping  back  the  of  old  ideas  would  cheerfully  have  joined  in  such  a 
appointment  till  the  young  nobleman  came  of  ago  ?  work.  But  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  a  politician  who 
The  announcement  shows  that,  whatever  he  was  pre-  thoroughly  understands  new  forces,  and  who  has 
pared  to  dare,. he  has  not  kept  back  tho  appointment,  always  preferred  the  policy  of  the  slender  sapling  to  the 
and  now  at  last  the  Lord-Lieutenancies  have  drifted  policy  of  the  unbending  oak.  Ho  will  yield,  we  may 
away  from  certainly  the  wealthiest  family  in  Cumber-  depend  upon  it,  to  the  popular  storm.  He  would  not 
land  and  Westmorland.  We  purpose  to  recur  to  the  have  confessed  to  knowing  the  will  of  the  country  if  ho 
subject  another  week,  and  notice  some  curious  incidents  had  intended  to  resist  it. 

in  connexion  with  it  and  the  families  whoso  names  and  j^^y  be  certain  that  with  Lord  Beaconsfield  it  is 

historjr'  are  concerned.  now  onlv  a  Question  of  the  course  that  he  ought  to  take 


in  connexion  with  it  and  the  tamilies  whoso  names  and  ^y^  j^^y  be  certain  that  with  Lord  Beaconsfield  it  is 
historjr'  are  concerned.  now  only  a  question  of  the  course  that  he  ought  to  take 

____________________  before  resigning.  It  would  no  doubt  be  an  innovation 

upon  Parliamentary  forms  if  he  were  to  accept  the  will 

THF  TVrwrWFWT  RP«!TriMATrn>r  of  TfTF  of  tbe  nation,  as  inforn^ally  declared  in  public  meetingH, 

THE  IMMINENT  RESIGNATION  OF  THL  even  though  he  has  not  pretended  to  mistake  the  import 

MINISTRY.  those  meetings.  We  all  know  that  if  a  general 

After  the  speech  delivered  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  at  election  were  held  within  the  next  few  weeks,  the 
tho  Aylesbury  Cattle  Show,  tho  resignation  of  the  verdict  of  the  country  would  be  overwhelmingly  hostile 
Ministry  cannot  long  be  postponed,  with  whatever  for-  to  the  Government.  Still,  it  would  be  an  innovation  to 
malities  it  may  be  carried  out.  Lord  Beaconsfield  no.  take  that  for  granted  without  a  general  election.  In 
longer  affects  that  his  policy  is  in  accord  with  the  wishes  1868,  Mr.  Disraeli  did  not  wait  for  the  reassembling  of 
of  the  country.  “  The  country,”  he  said,  “  has  in  some  Parliament  to  tender  his  resignation,  but  he  waited  till 

of  its  exhibitions  completely  out-Hcroded  the  most  ex-  tho  country  had  formally  made  it  apparent  how  the 

travagant  conceptions.  They  tell  us  that  nothing  will  Parliament  was  to  bj  constituted.  That  w^  an  in- 
satisfy  them  except  tho  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  novation.  Is  Mr.  'Disraeli^  capable  of  a  still  greater 
Europe  and  the  institution  of  Slavonic  Governments —  innovation  ?  The  necessities  of  the  time  seem  to 
whether  Imperial,  Royal,  or  Republican,  I  am  at  a  loss  demand  it.  There  was  no  particular  reason  why 
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Mr.  Disraeli  should  not  in  1868  have  waited  till 
the  distrust  of  his  Ministry  was  formally  expressed 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people.  There  is  at 
present  a  very  urgent  reason  why  he  should  abide  by 
his  interpretation  of  the  mind  of  the  country  without 
waiting  tor  a  constitutional  expression  of  opinion.  He 
knows  well  enough  that  in  a  country  which  enjoys  a 
popular  Government,  a  Ministry  out  of  accord  with  the 
popular  will  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  negotiation. 
Patriotism,  therefore,  would  counsel  to  him  an  imme¬ 
diate  resignation.  Besides,  his  successor  in  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  committed  himself 
to  the  admission  that  the  constituencies  may  be  better 
informed  in  matters  of  foreign  policy  than  their  repre¬ 
sentatives.  At  Edinburgh,  on  Saturday  last,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  affirmed  that  the  people  at  large  knew  nothing 
about  foreign  politics.  But  this  statement  being  un¬ 
favourably  received.  Sir  Stafford  qualified  it  by  saying 
that  it  might  be  that  the  people  at  large  were  well  versed 
in  the  exigencies  of  our  foreign  relations,  but  that  cer¬ 
tainly  he  could  not  say  as  much  for  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  He  knew  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  was 
sure  that  its  members  were  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
foreign  affairs.  Why,  then,  should  not  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  with  his  usual  disregard  of  precedents,  at  once  ac¬ 
cept  what  he  believes  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  country  ? 
He  has  nothing  to  gain  by  staying  in  office  at  such  a 
moment,  and  if  the  Eastern  Question  is  surrounded  by 
insurmountable  difficulties,  he  may  hope  for  a  solid 
triumph  by  allowing  a  Liberal  Government  to  try  their 
hands  at  solving  it. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  tried  to  dismay  the  country  by 
raising  before  its  eyes  the  spectre  of  a  general  war.  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  scheme,  he  said,  we  might  try  if  wo  liked ; 
but  the  most  awful  consequences  were  certain  to  follow. 
Other  European  Powers,  by  which  it  is  to  be  supposed  he 
meant  Russia,  would  go  to  war  rather  than  accept  it. 
Now  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  Cabinet  have,  of  course, 
exceptional  facilities  for  knowing  the  views  of  the 
Russian  Government.  They  know  that  the  Czar  and 
his  Prime  Minister  would  be  glad  to  see  the  present 
difficulty  patched  up.  But  in  assenting  to  such  a 
proposition,  our  Government  would  only  be  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  Russian  Government.  It  is  plain 
enough  that  at  this  moment  the  Russian  people  are 
animated  by  generous  impulses  which  traverse  the 
policy  of  their  Government,  and  our  Ministers  are  not 
doing  their  duty  if  they  allow  this  fact  to  escape  their 
notice.  Even  in  despotic  Russia  the  will  of  the  people 
has  of  late  years  become  a  force  that  must  be  considered. 
The  will  of  the  Russian  people  is  favourable  to  a  final 
settlement  of  the  Eastern  Question,  and  we  shall  be 
playing  a  very  shortsighted  as  well  as  a  mischievous 
game  if  we  consent  to  a  temporary  patching  up. 


PRESENT  AND  PAST. 

The  Times  of  Thursday  stated  upon  authority  that 
the  delay  in  the  publication  of  Mr.  Baring’s  Report  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  Foreign  Office,  but  of  its  printers. 
Extraordinary  as  it  may  seem  that  these  officials,  who 
are  not  alleged  to  have  been  on  strike,  should  magnify 
their  office  in  this  manner,  the  explanation,  we  daresay, 
must  be  accepted,  because  it  is  difficult,  with  the  Report 
before  us,  to  believe  that  any  other  could  have  been  put 
forward.  The  publication  might,  indeed,  with  some 
wisdom,  have  been  deferred  to  allow  Sir  Henry  Elliot  an 
opportunity  of  modifying  the  few  sentences  with  which 
he  introduces  it,  and  Mr.  Baring  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
considering  the  propriety  of  assuming  an  injured  con¬ 
troversial  tone  as  against  the  correspondents  of  the 
Daily  News^  but  otherwise  there  seems  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  have  been  published  as  soon  as  it  was 
received,  or,  indeed,  why  it  should  not  have  been  received 
and  published  sooner. 

Sir  Henry  Elliot  says  that  none  of  the  newspaper 
correspondents,  as  he  is  informed,  possessed  Mr.  Baring’s 
advantage  of  understanding  Turkish,  which  most  of 
the  Bulgarians  can  speak,  and  consequently  “  were  a 


good  deal  at  the  mercy  of  the  Bulgarian  interpreter 
whom  they  took  with  them ;  ”  but  perhaps  this  disad¬ 
vantage  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Baring  was  accompanied  b^  Turkish  officials,  and 
that  consequently  those  Bulgarians  who  knew  Turkish 
were  less  likely  to  tell  the  truth  to  Mr.  Baring  than  to 
the  Bulgarian  interpreter  of  the  newspaper  correspon¬ 
dents.  At  any  rate,  the  result  of  the  different  reports 
is  substantially  the  same.  It  may  have  been  because 
the  horrors  of  Batak  were  Mr.  Baring’s  own  special 
discovery  that  he  describes  them  with  such  horrible 
minuteness,  but  that  description,  as  the  most  vehement 
supporters  of  Ottoman  integrity  admit,  is  sufficient  to 
justify  all  the  outcry  that  has  been  raised. 

It  is  now  twenty-seven  years  since  British  indignation 
was  strongly  roused  by  the  report  of  the  cruelties  prac¬ 
tised  by  General  Haynau  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Hungarian  revolt.  It  is  worth  while  to  compare  the 
accounts  of  the  two  enormities.  Here  is  Mr.  Baring’s: — 

The  Medjliss  of  Tatar  Bazaijik,  hearing  that  preparations  for 
revolt  were  going  on  in  this  village,  ordered  Achmet  Agha  ofDospat 
to  attack  it,  and  this  individual  having  joined  his  forces  with  those 
!  of  Mohammed  Agha  of  Dorkova,  proceeded  to  carry  out  these  orders. 

I  On  arriving  at  the  village  he  summoned  the  inhabitants  to  give  up 
j  their  arms,  which,  as  they  mistrusted  him,  they  refused  to  do,  and 
a  desultory  fight  succeeded,  which  lasted  two  days,  hardly  any  loss 
being  infiicted  on  either  side.  On  the  0th  of  May  the  inhabitants, 
seeing  that  things  were  going  badly  with  them,  and  that  no  aid 
came  from  without,  had  a  parley  with  Achmet,  who  solemnly  swore 
that  if  they  only  gave  up  their  arms  not  a  hair  of  their  heads  should 
be  touched.  A  certain  number  of  the  inhabitants,  luckily  for  them, 
took  advantage  of  this  parley  to  make  their  escape.  The  villagers 
believed  Achmet’s  oath  and  surrendered  their  arms,  but  this  demand 
was  followed  by  one  for  all  the  money  in  the  village,  which,  of  course, 
had  also  to  be  acceded  to.  No  sooner  was  the  money  given  up  than 
the  Bashi-Bazouks  set  upon  the  people  and  slaughtered  them  like 
sheep.  A  large  number  of  people,  probably  about  1 ,000  or  1 ,200, 
took  refuge  in  the  church  and  churchyard,  the  latter  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  wall.  The  church  itself  is  a  solid  building,  and  re¬ 
sisted  all  the  attempts  of  the  Bashi-Bazouks  to  burn  it  from  the 
outside ;  they  consequently  fired  in  from  the  windows,  and,  getting  upon 
the  roof,  tore  off  the  tiles  and  threw  burning  pieces  of  wood  and  rags 
dipped  in  petroleum  among  the  mass  of  unhappy  human  beings  in¬ 
side.  At  last  the  door  was  forced  in,  the  massacre  completed,  and 
the  inside  of  the  church  burnt.  Hardly  any  escaped  out  of  these 
fatal  walls.  The  only  survivor  I  could  find  was  an  old  woman  who 
alone  remained  out  of  a  family  of  seven.  When  the  door  was  broken 
in,  and  she  was  expecting  immediate  death,  a  Turk  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  saying,  “  Come,  old  woman,  I  am  not  going  to  hurt  you,” 
led  her  away  and  saved  her  life.  The  spectacle  which  the  church 
and  churchyard  present  must  be  seen  to  be  descril^d ;  hardly  a 
corpse  has  been  buried ;  where  a  man  fell  there  he  now  lies,  and  it  is 
witli  difficulty  that  one  picks  one’s  way  to  the  door  of  the  church, 
the  entrance  of  which  is  barred  by  a  ghastly  corpse  stretched 
across  the  threshold.  I  visited  this  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  on  July  31,  more  than  two  months  and  a  half  after  the 
massacre,  but  still  the  stench  was  so  overpowering  that  one 
could  hardly  force  one’s  way  into  the  churchyard.  In  the  streets 
at  every  step  lay  human  remains,  rotting  and  sweltering  in  the 
summer  sun — here  a  skull  of  an  old  woman,  with  the  grey  hair  still 
attached  to  it ;  there  the  false  tress  of  some  unhappy  girl,  slashed 
in  half  by  a  yataghan,  the  head  w’hich  it  adorned  having  been 
probably  carried  off  to  be  devoured  by  some  of  the  dogs,  who  up  to 
this  have  been  the  only  scavengers.  Just  outside  the  village  I 
counted  more  than  60  skulls  in  a  liitle  hollow,  and  it  was  evident 
from  their  appearance  that  nearly  all  of  them  had  been  severed  from 
the  l)odies  by  axes  and  yataghans.  From  the  remains  of  female 
wearing  apparel  scattered  about,  it  is  plain  that  many  of  the  persons 
here  massacred  were  women.  It  is  to  be  feared,  also,  that  some  of 
the  richer  villagers  were  subjected  to  cruel  tortures  before  being  put 
to  death,  in  hopes  that  they  would  reveal  the  existence  of  hidden 
treasure.  Tims  Potro  Triandaphyllos  and  Pope  Necio  were  roasted, 
and  Stoyan  Stoyohoff  had  his  ears,  nose,  hands,  and  feet  cut  off. 
Enough,  I  think,  has  been  said  to  show  that  to  Achmet  Agha  and 
his  men  belongs  the  distinction  of  having  committed,  perhaps,  the 
most  heinous  crime  that  has  stained  the  history  of  the  present 
century,  Nana  Sahib  alone,  I  should  say,  ha^nng  rivalled  their  deeds. 
As  regards  the  numbers  of  killed,  I  have  before  stated  that  about 
5,000  is  my  estimate.  I  am  aware  that  others  place  it  higher,  but 
be  this  as  it  may ;  whether  the  slain  are  to  be  counted  by  hundreds 
or  by  thousands  does  not  lessen  in  the  least  degree  the  criminality 
of  the  slayers.  The  intention  was  to  exterminate  all  except  those 
few  girls  (prol)ably  about  80)  whom  they  carried  off  to  satisfy  their 
lusts.  Those  that  escaped  owed  their  safety  to  their  own  good 
fortune,  and  not  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  neighbours. 

This  is,  indeed,  supping  full  with  horrors.  When  we 
compare  this  sickening  recital  with  the  Austrian  cruelties 
of  1849  ,it  becomes  hardly  credible  that  they  should  have 
excited  so  much  indignation.  Placed  side  by  side  with 
Achmet,  the  detested  General  llaynan,  whose  name  was 
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in  those  days  a  byword  for  crueltjr,  looks  an  angel  of 
light.  Haynan’s  atrocities,  for  which,  when  he  visited 
this  country,  the  workmen  of  one  of  our  brewers  chased 
and  bespattered  him  with  their  brooms,  were  the  shoot- 
incr  and  hancrincr  of  disarmed  men:  the  uorliest  crime 


ing  and  hanging  of  disarmed  men;  the  ugliest  crime 
perpetrated  under  his  command  was  the  flogging  of  a 
woman,  in  a  square  of  soldiers,  before  the  eyes  of  her 
husband.  There  were  no  special  correspondents  in 
Austria ;  the  record  of  this  outrage  was  sent  to  England 
by  the  victim,  Mme.  Madersbach.  It  is  interestingjto  com¬ 
pare  her  letter  with  the  accounts  received  from  Bul¬ 
garia  ;  its  authenticity  was  doubted  at  the  time  by  the 
apologists  of  the  status  quo : — 


I  will  narrate  to  you  the  fate  of  my  family  with  calmness  and 
composure,  for  my  heart  is  become  stone.  In  our  neighbourhood  an 
army  of  Hungarians  surrendered,  10,000  men,  with  forty  cannon. 
Two  days  later  the  Austrian  troops  entered  our  town.  They  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  detachment  of  Lichtenstein  light  horse,  commanded  by 
Captain  Graber,  a  native  of  Werschitz.  It  is  possible  that  the 
great  domestic  happiness  which  I  enjoyed  may  have  stirred  envy, 
and  gained  me  enemies  in  Huskby,  but  of  no  other  crime  am  I 
guilty.  Two  families,  low  and  coarsely  bred,  set  this  captain  on 
his  horrible  crime.  1  was  torn  from  the  arms  of  my  husband, 
from  the  circle  of  my  children,  from  the  hallowed  sanctuary  of  my 
home,  cliarged  with  no  offence,  allowed  no*hearing,  arraigned  before 
no  judge.  I,  a  woman,  wife,  and  mother,  was  in  my  own  native 
town,  before  the  people  accustomed  to  treat  me  with  respect,  dragged 
into  a  square  of  soldiers  and  there  scourged  with  rods.  Look,  I  can 
write  this  without  dropping  dead.  But  my  husband  killed  himself. 
Bobbed  of  all  other  weapons,  ho  shot  himself  with  a  pocket  pistol. 
A  cry  of  horror  filled  the  air.  I  was  dragged  farther  to  Karansebes. 
The  people  rose  and  would  have  killed  those  who  instigated  those 
horrors ;  but  their  lives  were  saved  by  the  interference  of  the 
military.  My  eldest  son  was  taken  prisoner  with  the  army  of 
Gorgey,  and  sent  as  a  common  soldier  into  Italy ;  and  so  is  the 
measure  of  my  grief  full. 


This  was  denounced  at  the  time  in  England,  as  “  an 
act  of  fiendish  barbarity  without  parallel  in  any  civilised 
or  uncivilised  country.”  How  comparatively  humane 
and  civilised  it  appears  now  !  Direness  has  become  so 
familiar  to  us  that  when  we  hear  of  a  girl  being  out¬ 
raged  and  flayed  alive  we  are  disposed  to  hush  up  our 
indignation  by  saying  that  it  was  only  one. 


in  the  disinterested  support  of  despotism,  of  which  she 
was  then  the  rallying  point  in  Europe,  that  Russia  in¬ 
terfered,  with  perhaps  the  additional  motive  that  certain 
Polish  l^ders  took  part  in  the  Hungarian  rising,  and 
that  their  success  would  have  set  a  bad  example  to  their 
countrymen.  Anyhow,  Russia  made  the  cause  of  Austria 
her  own,  and  when  Kossuth  and  other  Hungarian  and 
Polish  patriots,  after  a  hopeless  fight  against  overpower¬ 
ing  strength,  sought  refu^  at  Widdin  within  the  Turkish 
frontier,  Russia  joined  with  Austria  in  demanding  from 
the  Porte  their  surrender.  The  Porte  refused  to  give 
up  fugitives  who  had  trusted  their  lives  to  its  honour. 
Russia  insisted,  and  when  the  Turkish  Government  still 
held  out,  withdrew  her  Ambassador  from  Constantinople, 
as  a  preliminary  to  enforcing  her  demand  by  war. 

It  was  the  pluck  of  the  Sultan  in  refusing  to  give 
up  the  Hungarian  refugees  that  first  gained  the  warm 
goodwill  of  England  for  Turkey.  The  English  people 
had  been  very  uneasy  at  the  cruel  suppression  of  popular 
liberties  and  aspirations,  which  had  been  going  on  in 
Italy  and  the  East  of  Europe  for  some  time,  but  they 
had  hitherto  kept  their  generous  impulses  quiet  by 
telling  themselves  that  it  was  no  part  of  their  duty  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  communities. 
Now,  however,  there  was  a  distinct  and  flagrant  breach  of 
the  laws  of  nations,  a  demand  addressed  to  a  free  State 
which  could  not  safely  be  permitted  to  become  a  prece¬ 
dent  in  Europe,  and  when  the  news  reached  England 
there  was  a  unanimous  outburst  of  indignation.  One 
voice  was  heard  in  the  press,  from  the  Tory  ranks  as 
from  the  Radical.  All  agreed  that  Turkey  must  at  all 
hazards  be  supported  in  her  resistance.  It  may  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  quote  a  sample  of  the  language  which  was 
then  held. 


SENTIMENT  AND  REASON. 


The  French  newspapers  have  been  taunting  England 
with  changing  her  policy  in  Turkey  for  a  sentiment, 
partly  taunting  her,  and  partly  expressing  their  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  fact.  Some  of  our  own  newspapers  have 
adopted  a  similar  line  of  remark.  We  have  hitherto 
supported  the  Turks,  we  are  told,  to  keep  the  Russians 
from  Constantinople ;  now  we  say  that  we  will  support 
the  Turks  no  longer  because  they  have  shocked  us  by 
butchering  their  subjects  on  a  larger  scale  than  usual, 
and  with  circumstances  of  unprecedented  horror.  Now 
it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  easy  to  fix  the  exact  propor¬ 
tions  of  sentiment  and  reason  in  the  mighty  agitation 
with  which  the  country  is  now  shaken  from  end  to  end. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  do  so,  and  it  would  answer  no  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  enough  that  in  the  policy  which  the  people 
are  thundering  into  the  ears  of  the  Government,  senti¬ 
ment  is  not  at  variance  with  reason.  Reason  was 
slumbering  till  sentiment  awoke  it.  We  were  in  danger  of 
forgetting  what  our  policy  really  was,  of  confounding 
the  externals  of  it  with  the  essentials,  of  substituting  a 
partial  formula  for  a  central  principle,  of  regarding  the 
maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  Power  as  a  permanent 
necessity,  and  not  as  a  passing  accident  of  our  policy, 
till  these  events  stimulated  us  to  a  fresh  and  thorough 
reconsideration  of  the  problem  of  the  East. 

The  time,  however,  is  past  for  arguing  this  point. 
But  perhaps  it  is  still  worth  while  to  ask  how  much 
sentiment  had  to  do  with  the  Crimean  War,  and  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  sentiment  ?  The  favour  of  the 
English  people  for  Turkey,  which  has  lasted  through 
many  disreputable  acts  on  the  part  of  our  ally,  was  first 
powerfully  aroused  by  an  incident  at  the  close  of  the 
Hungarian  War  in  1849.  In  that  war,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  Russia  lent  her  assistance  to  Austria  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Hungarian  patriots.  She  sought  no 
territorial  or  other  material  reward  for  this  help ;  it  was 


There  is,  there  can  be,  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  demands  of  the 
Russian  autocrat  upon  the  Forte,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Sultan  in 
refusing  compliance.  The  Czar  insolently  and  domineeringly 
requires  the  Turkish  Government  to  give  up  Hungarian  and  Polish 
refugees,  that  he  may  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  them ;  the 
Mahometan  Prince  answers  that  it  is  a  duty  of  his  religion  to  grant 
hospitality  to  strangers  and  fugitives,  and  that  he  cannot  refuse 
them  an  asylum.  The  Russian  envoy  intimated  that  the  refusal 
would  draw  down  on  the  Porte  the  immediate  hostility  of  his 
master;  but  the  Sultan,  notwithstanding  the  vast  disproportion  of 
forces  between  the  two  Empires,  took  his  stand  calmly  on  the  duties 
of  his  religion  and  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  diplomatic  relations 
were  forthwith  broken  off,  the  Russian  Aml^ssador  quitting 
Constantinople. 

A  quarrel  more  unrighteous  than  this  on  the  one  hand,  and  more 
righteous  on  the  other,  has  not  occurred  in  the  history  of  Europe. 
In  the  days  of  barbarism,  the  Czar’s  demand  would  have  been 
accounted  barbarous ;  in  an  age  of  advanced  civilisation,  it  is  the 
rudest  and  most  jarring  outrage  against  the  established  customs  of 
comity  and  humanity.  The  Czar’s  demands  for  vengeance  surpass 
even  the  Papal  amnesty  in  vindictiveness;  but  the  ruthless  spirit, 
common  to  many  a  butcher,  is  not  the  matter  of  marvel  and  alarm, 
but  the  endeavour  to  give  effect  to  it  by  rudely  trampling  on  the 
customs  of  Europe,  which  have  long  ceased  to  league  State  with 
State  agiinst  political  offenders,  but  on  the  contrary  have  opened 
Gusylums  in  foreign  lands  to  those  who  have  forfeited  the  shelter  of 
their  own  by  acts  against  their  governments.  Knowing  the  great 
power  the  Czar  holds  in  his  hands,  it  is  an  ugly  question  what  can 
be  in  his  head  when  he  thinks  thus  to  trample  at  will  and  pleasure  on 
the  established  usages  of  Europe.  Is  he  so  infatuated  as  to  suppose 
that  he  can  kick  the  world  as  his  football  before  him?  Has  his 
Hungarian  campaign  so  turned  his  head  as  to  make  him  believe 
himself  irresistible,  and  that  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  is  to  bo  the 
new  law  of  Europe  ?  What  can  be  his  notion  of  the  feelings  of 
the  European  family,  and  of  their  resources  against  the  example  of 
aggression,  if  he  can  affront  and  dare  both,  as  he  must  do  to  carry 
his  point  against  the  Porte  ? 


Thus  the  question  was  argued,  with  an  endeavour  to  keep 
from  the  main  is.sue  everything  but  the  fact  that  the  re¬ 
cognised  law  of  nations  had  been  violated.  The  more 
eager  spirits,  more  sentimental  perhaps,  called  upon 
England  to  take  up  a  bold  attitude  in  more  rousing 
language,  of  which  the  following  is  a  sample  : — 


But  let  the  public  also  take  its  share  of  blame.  If  the  public 
cannot  trust  the  Ministers,  neither  can  the  Ministers  trust  the  public 
for  support  in  any  energetic  and  generous  course  of  action  in  foreign 
affairs.  The  Ministers  think  that  the  people  care  for  nothing  but 
reducing  the  taxes  and  preventing  any  interruption  of  trade.  Or 
that  if  they  are  capable  of  being  moved  by  any  idea  larger  than 
this,  it  is  by  the  idea  of  a  silly  goody  kind  of  peace.  The  official 
people  believe  that,  though  England  will  bear  to  be  overtaxed  on 
all  sorts  of  idle  and  dishonest  pretexts,  no  cause  is  so  sacred  in 
her  eyes  that  she  would  be  willing,  rather  than  abandon  it,  to  add 
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A  raillion  to  the  hixes,  Lot  England  CQme  forward  iind  declare  that  and  a  wise  friend  to  Conservative  politics  unless  he  is 
this  is  not  true.  Let  public  meetings  proclaim  that  England  will  prepared  to  deal  also  witli  tliom  in  a  spirit  of  liberality. 


go  to  war  with  Russia  mthor  than  suffer  Turkey  to  be  bullied  into 
giving  up  vanquished  fugitives  to  the  executioner,  and  the  fugitives 
will  be  saved,  and  the  character  of  England  vindicated,  witJiout  a 
chance  of  war. 

At  that  time,  however,  we  had  a  strong  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  and  a  strong  Minister  at  home,  and 
public  meetings  were  unnecessary".  The  Czar  was  given 
distinctly  to  understand  that,  if  ho  persisted  in  liis 
demand,  ho  must  expect  an  armed  resistance,  and  he 


But  where  I  do  draw  the  distinction  is  rather  this _ I 

draw  the  distinction  between  the  Conservative  spirit 
of  improvement  and  the  Radical  spirit  of  destruc* 
tion.  (Cheers  and  hisses.)”  Hisses  !  Could  it,  we 
thought,  be  possible  that  a  surgical  operation  was  still 
required  to  get  a  joke  into  a  Scotch  head.  The  Chau- 
collor  of  the  Exchequer  had  gone  a  long  way  on  former 
occasions  in  the  footeteps  of  his  chief,  for  the  travesty  of 
sober  fact,  bnt  this  could  only  be  a  joke.  History  is 
history,  and  Sir  Stafford  reads  Hansard.  A  further 
reading  of  the  speech  rather  shook  this  view  ;  a 
third  perusal  overturned  it  altogether.  The  men  of 


^Now  in  tlmt  crisis,  and  again  in  the  Russian  War.  the  and  S.r  Stafl^erd  re^s  H^^ard  A  farther 

rational  grounds  on  whiclTEngland  basod  her  deter-  rcad|ng  of  the  speech  i-ather  shook  a 

mination  was  Russia’s  deliberate  attempt  to  ignore  the  Pe^usal  overturned  it  a  together^  The  men  of 

established  usage  of  nations.  But  there  Ln  be  no  doubt  Auld  Reek.o  were  right,  after  all.  1  hey  may  not  alwavs 

that  the  chief  Ltive  power  at  the  back  of  that  deter-  ^  able  to  see  a  joke,  but  they  evidently  pos^s 

mination  was  the  sentiment  of  indignation  against  faculty  of  seeing  where  a  joke  is  not;  and  when  the 
Russia  for  her  cruelties  in  Poland,  and  her  countenance  Conservative  disciple  of  Mr.  D.sreeli  attempted  the  last 
of  Austrian  cruelties  in  Hungary.  Without  this  senti-  f  feat--the  crowning  trium|^-of  the  consummate 
ment  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  bring  the  offender  f  tato  conjurer  they  hissed.  We  come  reluctantly  to 
to  justice.  Once  more  the  hatred  of  organised  cruelty,  conclusion  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcoto  really  meant 
active  pity  for  the  victims  of  merciless  despotism,  is  a  what  le^i  .  .  .  _  . 

powerful  political  force,  and  again  it  is  put  forth  to  „  The  Conservative  spirit  of  mprovement,  and  the 
support  the  demands  of  international  order.  The  natural  I^adical  spirit  of  destruction  .  Which,  then,  of  pohtical 
sentiment  of  anger  at  the  unparalleled  outrages  in  institutions,  have  Conservatives  shown  any  dis^sition 
Bulgaria  asks  no  more  than  England  is  exhorted  to  by  improve  say,  for  the  last  century  r  The  Parliamen- 
her  duty  as  a  European  Power,  and  her  own  interest  as  a  representation  was  at  one  time  a  public  ^andal. 

nation.  It  may  ho  wise,  as  a  general  rnle,  that  no  State  would  deny  this  for  a  moment.  Did  the 

or  combination  of  Slates  should  interfere  in  the  in-  Tories  try  to  improve  the  representation.  Hot  they, 
ternal  affairs  of  a  neighbour,  but  an  exception  has  ex-  Their  cry  was  “It  is  an  insult,  nay,  “it  is  seditiou  to 
pressly  been  made  to  that  rule  in  the  case  of  Turkey.  Parliamentary  Reform.  They  sent  men  to 

It  has  been  agreed  by  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  that  prison,  to  Botany  Bay,  to  the  scaffold,  for  wishing  to 
there  are  special  circumstances  in  Turkey  to  justify  such  reform  the  Parliamentary  representation.  Perhaps  it 
an  exception.  The  last  aente  outbreak  of  misrule  in  ^^7  merely  indicated  a  wise  oppowtion  to 

Turkey  came  in  time  to  admonish  the  European  Powers  destructive  forces.  It  is  the  Radicals,  Sir  Stafford 
of  engagements  which  they  wci*o  in  danger  of  neglect-  fdis  us,  who  destroy.  Te.st  tho  position,  then,  by  facts, 
ing.  The  result  of  the  Crimean  War  was  to  extend  the  Parliament  has  been  reformed.  Much  that  the  most 
law  of  nations.  It  had  long  been  recognised  that  an  extreme  Radicals  demanded,  and  that  tho  Tory  lovers  of 


unprovoked  attack  by  one  State  upon  another  was  an 
occasion  for  a  gcneml  intervention ;  and  although  it 
was  expressly  stipulated  in  tho  Treaty  of  Paris  that  the 


improvement  determinedly  opposed,  has  been  gained. 
What  has  been  destroyed  ?  Borough-mongering  has 
been  destroyed,  or  at  least  so  shaken  that  the  little  life 


sovereignty  of  tho  Turk  should  suffer  no  prejudice,  all  ^eft  in  it  serves  only  to  sllo^y  what  a  hideous  and  baneful 
the  same  it  was  established  that  a  w’rongful  attack  by  tliii^^  if  once  was.^  The  voice  of  all  the  nation  has  now 
a  State  upon  any  section  of  its  subjects  might  form  a  some  chance  of  being  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
ground  for  concerted  remonstrance,  and,  if  necessary.  Nothing  good  has  been  destroyed  by  the  Radicals, 
material  intervention.  Much  acknowledged,  and  now  undisputed,  political 

_ _  good  has  been  gained  by  tliem.  Not  an  atom  of 

that  good  has  been  gained  otherwise  than  in  the  face 

SIR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  ASA 

DISCIPLE.  themselves,  and  without  opposition,  the  nation  had 

One  of  the  great  aims  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  life  has  been  not  been  so  strong.”  We  grant  this.  On  the  same 
to  prove  that  in  politics  black  is  white,  and  white —  principle  that  the  “  Children  of  Israel  ”  were  commanded 
whatever  a  political  expert  pleases.  To  profess  Toryism,  '  by  their  leader  not  to  dispossess  all  the  inhabitants  of 
and  at  the  same  time  to  interlard  the  creed  of  Toryism  the  land  that  flowed  with  milk  and  honey,  “lest  the 
with  Radicalism,  or  at  least  with  Radical  phrases,  that  beasts  of  the  field  increase  upon  thee,”  we  admit  the 
it  may  appear  either  the  one  or  other  of  two  extremes;  value  of  the  Tory  opposition.  The  Radical  weapons  and 
to  say,  “  It  is  we  who  are  the  true  Liberals,”  and  then  to  armour  tested  in  one  hard  fight  were  ready  for  another, 
prove  the  assertion  by  contesting  to  tho  last  every  step  and  every  struggle  was  in  one  sense  easier  than  the  one 
in  progress,  has  been  the  glory  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  before  it,  because  the  Conservative  defenders  of  class  in- 
And  Sir  Stafford  Nortlicote  is  Mr.  Disraeli’s  disciple,  justice  year  by  year  lost  confidence,  as  their  assailants 
and  is  apparently  as  proud  of  tho  avowal  as  a  child  of  its  gathered  heart  and  courage,  and  stronger  conviction  of 
latest  new  toy.  the  justice  of  their  cause.  Here,  though,  is  the  point. 

Sir  Stafford,  too,  would  attempt  the  great  conjuring  If  Conservatives  meant  to  improve  they  have  failed ; 
feat  of  the  transposition  of  colours — the  transformation  their  policy  for  two  generations  has  represented  a  suc- 
of  political  facts  and  fallacies.  On  first  reading' the  cession  of  utter  and  complete  defeats.  If  the  Radicals 
speech  made  by  him  the  other  day  at  Edinburgh,  we  set  meant  to  destroy,  and  if  their  principles  are  destructive, 
down  a  portion  of  it  to  a  newly-fonnd  gift  of  pawky  they  have  destroyed,  for  their  proposals  one  by  one  have 
humour  intended  by  the  disciple  to  stand  in  tho  place  of  been  woven  into  the  law  of  tho  land,  and  into  the 
the  master’s  sharp  satire,  and  to  serve  the  same  purpose,  habits  of  English  life. 

We  conclnded  that  the  hnmour  was  so  finely  drawn  and  There  was  a  time,  not  so  very  long  ago,  when  to 
so  cleverly  concealed,  after  the  manner  of  the  great  attend  a  Nonconformist  place  of  worship  was  to  stand 


professor  of  the  Party,  that  it  would  be  one  more  outside  the  social  pale,  so  far  as  influence  on  public  affairs 
feather  in  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  already  very  was  concerned.  A  Catholic  or  a  Nonconformist  was  a 
respectable  plume.  Take  this  passage,  which  smells  real  pariah  in  society.  He  could  not  sit  at  even  a 
of  the  midnight  oil.  “  I  doubt  whether  the  terms  municipal  board.  Will  Sir  Stafford  Northcoto  say  that 
‘  Conservative  *  or  ‘  Liberal  *  are  proper  terms  to  oppose  the  repeal  of  the  bad  laws  that  had  secured  this  wretched 
one  to  the  otlier,  because  the  Conservative  may  be  as  state  of  affairs  was  not  an  improvement  ?  Assuredly  he 
Liberal  as  any  man  who  claims  that  title.  And  I  will  would  not.  We  hope  he  would  not  say  that,  in  bringing 
go  further  than  that,  and  say  that  ho  cannot  be  a  true  about  the  repeal  of  those  laws,  the  Conservatives  had 
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any  other  part  than  that  of  having,  by  a  steady  and 
unwavering  resistance,  made  the  victories  all  the  more 
valuable  and  all  the  more  deeply  prized.  If  a  disciple 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  asserted  that  the  character  of  Toryism 
has  changed,  we  could  understand  the  assertion.  Or, 
wo  could  understand  him  if  he  said  that  the  value  of  the 
Conservative  party  was  in  the  security  it  afforded  that 
Libei*als  or  Hadicals  should  not  go  too  fast ;  should  not 
make  changes  before  the  nation  is  prepared  for  them. 
Nay,  we  should  not  care  to  dispute  the  theory  that  the 
Conservatives  attach  more  importance  to  executive  ability 
than  to  the  skill  to  make  changes  in  the  Constitution. 
But  to  say  that  the  Conservatives  are  the  party  of  im¬ 
provement,  when  every  political  improvement  has  been 
made  in  opposition  to  them,  and  that  the  Radicals  are 
the  party  of  destruction,  when  nearly  all  the  changes — 
the  now  admitted  political  impi’ovements — of  the  century 
have  had  a  Radical  initiative,  is  an  outrage  not  only  on 
fact  but  also  on  common  sense.  Let  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  a  host  of  other  questions,  answer  the  doctrine  which 
will  be  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  legacy  to  his  generation,  and 
to  which  his  only  too  good-natured  and  confiding  lieu¬ 
tenant  is  committing  a  future  which  might  at  least  be 
genuine  in  politics. 

The  blunder  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  a 
natural  one,  but  it  is  a  huge  blunder.  He  has  seen — as 
who  has  not  ? — the  success  of  the  Prime  Minister  in 
educating  his  party  to  the  use  of  certain  stock  phrases, 
meaning  this  to-day  and  that  to-morrow.  The  error  of 
Sir  Stafford  is  that  he  not  only  propounds  the  fallacy,  but 
tries  to  make  it  reasonable.  Mr.  Disraeli  never  argues. 
He  speaks  with  authority ;  Sir  Stafford  speaks  as  one  of 
the  scribes.  When  people  say — “  What  nonsense  !  he 
replies  that  it  is  not  nonsense,  but  the  soundest  of  all 
sound  sense.  He  argues,  and  is  lost.  We  recommend  to 
him  this  one  lesson  more  in  the  great  art  of  Disraelism. 
Never  argue — never  even  reason  ;  throw  out  pellets  of 
jest,  invective,  ridicule ;  pity  this  man,  patronise  that, 
affect  calmness  in  the  storm,  but  never  stoop  to  show 
cause  for  anything.  Say  that  Conservatism  is  the 
grandest  of  all  created  things.  Say  even  that  it  im¬ 
proves  while  it  retards  progress ;  but  be  careful  not  to 
say  how.  There  is  no  danger  whatever  in  generalities. 
The  danger  is  in  details.  There  is  a  story  in  history  of 
how  Brougham,  waiting  with  a  few  brother  peers  for 
news  of  the  reception  of  Lord  John  Russell’s  Reform 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  declared  that  if  he  were 
Peel  he  would  not  even  discuss 'such  a  Bill.  He  w'ould 
term  it  revolutionary,  and  move  its  rejection.  To  dis¬ 
cuss,  .he  held,  was  to  lose.  Lord  Brougham  was  not 
very  politic  in  the  Tory  sense,  but  he  had  a  keen  glance 
at  times  into  the  policies  of  other  people,  and  he  was 
right  when,  having  received  the  message  that  ^Peel  was 
“  up,”  he  declared  the  long  battle  won.  Yet  the  old  Tory 
creed  did  admit  of  reasoning.  The  new  one  to  which  the 
Party  has  been  so  skilfully  educated  must  be  taken  on 
trust.  It  must  be  pure  faith  without  sight.  All  the 
merit  is  there. 

We  have  no  wish  to  disparage  the  services  of  the 
Conservative  party.  We  merely  say.  Be  something,  and 
say  something  to  which  men  can  attach  meaning.  If 
Conservatives  can  bo  as  liberal  as  Liberals,  and  as  pro¬ 
gressive  as  Radicals,  avoiding  only  destructiveness,  why, 
all  we  can  say  is,  let  us  have  a  national  jubilee  to  mark 
an  epoch  in  our  history.  Throw  down  the  party- walls 
at  once,  and  say  that  henceforth  we  shall  only  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  an  adherence  to  these  or  those  men  in  whose 
capacity  for  government  we  have  confidence.  But  we 
should  like  to  have  a  little  security  that  when  this 
millennium  has  been  fairly  begun,  and  the  Radical  lion 
has  lain  down  side  by  side  with  the  Conservative  lamb, 
the  lamb  will  not  bite  if  it  have  a  chance.  We 
should  like  to  know  that  Toryism,  with  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  will  not  try  to  undo 
Liberal  legislation — to  hand  over  education  to  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church,  to  whitewash  the  throne  of  Alfred 
or  Westminster  Abbey.  Assuredly  the  present  Go¬ 
vernment  has  “  improved  ”  the  constitution.  The 
Queen  has  been  made  a  “  Brummagem  ”  Empress. 
There  is  improvement  for  you  with  a  vengeance ! 


Napoleon  III.  required  a  midnight  revel  of  Moloch 
to  accomplish  half  as  much.  It  is  believed,  too,  that 
the  management  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been 
splendid  since  Mr.  Disraeli  took  the  helm  of  affairs  ;  and 
we  have  heard  a  whisper  that  the  House  will,  on  the 
first  day  of  its  reassembling,  petition  the  Queen  to  undo 
the  royal  patent,  and  give  back  to  Her  Majesty’s  faithful 
Commons  their  late  darling  chief.  Improvement,  indeed  ! 
Yet  there  has  been  real  improvement.  Public  business 
has  been  managed  as  it  never  before  was  in  this  genera¬ 
tion.  See  the  number  of  useful  measures  passed  during 
the  year ;  the  pledges  redeemed.  Observe  bow  hand¬ 
somely  the  Government  have  assisted  private  members 
to  caiTy  important  Bills  for  the  public  good.  It  is  a 
time  when  a  man  speaking,  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
was  at  Edinburgh,  may  be  excused  boasting  a  little.  We 
will  foi'give  him  tenfold  as  much,  if  he  can  by  any  ne¬ 
cromancy  known  to  him,  or  his  chief,  persuade  English¬ 
men  that  the  Tories  are  improvers,  and  the  Radicals  de¬ 
structives  in  politics.  If  he  cannot,  for  goodness  sake  let 
him  either  keep  to  the  old  colours,  or  honestly  avow  that 
the  old  colours  have  been  consigned  to  the  parish 
churches,  and  that  the  Party  are  moving  on  under 
new  standards  for  an  altogether  “  new  crusade.” 


THE  DAILY  PRESS  ON  LIQUIDATION. 

The  public  attention  has  recently  been  directed  to 
what  has  been  termed  the  unsound  trading  which  it  is 
said  within  recent  years  has  more  or  less  characterised 
the  commercial  transactions  of  this  country,  especially 
in  one  of  its  pri'ncipal  departments.  The  failure  of  the 
large  Middlesborough  firm  of  ironmasters,  Thomas 
Vaughan  and  Co.,  for  upwards  of  800,000^.,  was  too 
noticeable  an  event,  even  in  these  times  of  depression, 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  writer  of  the  Times 
money  article  made  it  the  occasion  of  some  strictures 
upon  what  he  assumed  to  bo  the  constant  practice  of 
insolvent  firms  and  their  aiders  and  abettors,  the  liqui¬ 
dators  ;  the  former  being  described  as  keeping  up  the 
appearance  of  solvency  in  order  to  transfer  liabilities  to 
new  victims,  and  the  latter  as  keeping  the  works  going 
after  the  insolvency  is  confessed  merely  in  order  to  run 
up  heavy  bills  of  costs.  “  The  age  we  live  in,”  said 
the  TimeSy  “is  unprecedentedly  fertile  in  financial  ex¬ 
pedients.  ...  As  soon  as  ever  a  large  firm  is  discovered 
to  be  in  serious  trouble,  those  interested  set  to  work  to 
see  how  the  husk,  comparatively  speaking,  from  which 
they  have  squeezed  the  juice  can  be  transferred  with 
its  liabilities  to  some  innocent  bank  or  credit  insti¬ 
tution,  whose  only  means  of  eventual  escape  is  to 
write  the  loss  off  the*  ‘  reserve  fund.’  ”  There  is  a 
measure  of  truth  in  these  remarks  which  might  have 
justified  their  being  put  forth  in  a  qualified  form, 
but  the  misconception  of  their  true  meaning  to 
which  they  were  liable  is  plainly  evidenced  by  some  of 
the  correspondence  that  followed.  Soon  after  the 
remarks  we  have  quoted  appeared,  the  Times  printed, 
evidently  with  approval  of  its  tone  and  contents,  a 
letter  from  a  gentleman  who  signed  himself  “  A  Man  of 
Business.”  This  letter  lacked  nothing  in  the  way  of 
assertion,  but  the  assumed  facts  on  the  strength  of  which 
these  assertions  were  made  were  of  so  unsubstantial  a 
nature  that  we  should  have  been  surprised  had  they 
passed  unchallenged.  An  opponent,  however,  was 
found  who  combatted,  successfully  we  think,  some  of 
the  notions  on  commercial  and  professional  morality 
held  by  “  A  Man  of  Business.”  The  latter  went  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  “  if  the  losing  concerns  of  the  country 
could  be  pulled  up  short,  the  producing  trades  of  this 
country  would  immediately  become  good  and  further 
that  “  If  all  moribund  businesses  could  be  knocked  on 
the  head,  a  genuine  revival  of  legitimate  trade  would  bo 
speedily  felt.” 

We  cannot  but  express  our  surprise  that  the  Times 
should  print  suggestions  so  utterly  at  variance  with 
received  economical  principles  without  a  single  word  of 
qualification,  much  less  of  repudiation.  Anyone  familiar 
with  the  fluctuations  of  trade  must  be  aware  that  there 
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are  few  largo  trading  concerns  of  long  standing  which 
have  not  experienced  periods  when  their  transactions  as 
a  whole  resulted  in  loss  instead  of  profit.  Above  all  may 
this  be  said  of  the  iron-producing  industries,  which, 
strangely  enough,  served  as  instances  in  point.  Every 
largo  ironmaster  would  support  our  statement  that 
periods  of  prosperity  regularly  alternated  with  periods, 
often  of  considerable  duration,  of  adversity.  And  yet  it 
is  suggested  that  all  the  losing  concerns  of  this  country 
should  be  “  pulled  up  short,”  lest,  forsooth,  there  should 
bo  some  imaginary  “  shifting  of  liabilities,”  or  unde¬ 
served  profit  made  by  official  liquidators.  The  fallacy 
which  must  have  led  the  usually  well-informed  writer 
of  the  Tiines  money  article  to  adopt  such  Quixotic 
theories  is  readily  apparent,  nor  is  the  motive  which 
induced  the  “  Man  of  Business  ”  to  originate  them 
any  further  to  seek.  In  the  one  case,  the  differ¬ 
ence  which  exists  between  temporary  though  even 
long-continued  embarrassment  and  hopeless  insolv¬ 
ency  can  scarcely  have  been  properly  apprehended. 
The  case  of  Thomas  Vaughan  and  Co.  is  one 
which  may  admit  of  a  sound  application  of  the  plan 
propounded  by  the  “  Man  of  Business,”  for  the  Times 
IS  able  to  show  that  “  a  system  of  financing  had  been 
carried  on  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  over  the 
whole  period  named  the  business  had  been  wretchedly 
mismanaged.”  Here  the  evil  was  not  temporary,  but 
fundamental;  but  nothing  could  bo  more  unphilosophical 
than  to  argue  as  if  all  losing  concerns  are  similarly 
situated.  Circumstances  might  be  cited  under  which 
ironmaking  could  bo  carried  on  only  at  a  loss  ;  the  mis¬ 
take  lies  in  the  assumption  that  this  loss  is  generally 
likely  to  be  greater  than  that  occasioned  by  the  stoppage 
of  the  works  and  the  abandonment  of  the  business. 
The  mere  blowing  out  or  damping  down  of  certain 
furnaces  by  a  solvent  proprietor  need  not  cause  an 
enormous  loss  ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  when 
works  have  been  stopped  by  a  liquidator  a  prejudice  is 
created  which  prevents  the  concern  being  sold,  except  at 
what  arecalled“  breaking-up  prices,”  an  expression  which 
may  bo  more  easily  understood,  since  the  least-informed 
person  can  conceive  the  difference  between  laying  up  a 
vessel  in  dock  and  pulling  her  in  pieces  for  the  value  of  the 
materials.  Thus,  though  the  present  aspect  of  things  may 
be  gloomy,  the  outlook  on  the  future  may  be  hopeful, 
and  to  summarily  “  knock  on  the  head  ”  a  business  cir¬ 
cumstanced  thus  would  be  to  perpetrate  a  monstrous 
piece  of  economical  folly.  With  regard  to  the  “  Man  of 
Business,”  he  candidly  avows  in  a  subsequent  letter  the 
reasons  which  actuate  him  in  his  animadversions  upon 
the  practice  of  permitting  a  liquidator  to  keep  an 
insolvent  concern  going.  His  point  of  view,  he  declares, 
is  “  that  of  the  trader  still  on  his  legs,  who  must  live  by 
profit,  and  with  whom  liquidators  are  in  these  days 
competing  under  unfair  advantages.”  That  is  to  say, 
the  writer  was  simply  a  rival  in  trade  of  the  unfortunate 
firm  in  liquidation,  and  ho  desired  nothing  better  than 
that  it  should  bo  extinguished,  presumably  that  his  own 
business  might  bo  thereby  increased.  It  is  needless  for 
us  to  say  more  than  that  neither  public  nor  commercial 
morality  is  likely  to  bo  served  by  attending  to  the 
recommendation  of  those  whose  motive  is  avowedly 
selfish.  ^  Yet  even  a  writer  of  this  sort  may  have  done 
service  in  pointing  out  that  unless  the  liquidator  can 
see  his  way  to  benefit  the  unsecured  creditors,  he  will 
not  bo  warranted  in  running  the  risk  of  loss  for  the 
^ko  of  a  problematical  advantage  to  mortgagees ;  nor 
is  it  likely  that  he  would  bo  allowed  by  the  committee 
to  take  such  a  course,  even  should  he  desire  to  do  so. 

The  subject  has  also  been  discussed  in  the  Daily 
Telegraphy  and  views  put  forward  which  do  not  seem 
to  be  inspired  by  a  very  profound  knowledge  of  the 
existing  practice  or  of  the  difficulties  of  liquidation. 

When  firms  are  unable  to  meet  their  engagements  with 
their  creditors,  the  ordinary  course,”  says  the  Telegraphy 
“  is  to  circulate  notice  of  suspension  of  payment, 
followed  by  a  petition  in  bankruptcy,  a  motion  for  a 
receiver,  aud  a  similar  motion  for  an  interim  injunction 
to  restrain  adverse  proceedings.”  Thewritcris  apparently 
unaware  that  there  are  such  things  as  petitions  in 


opponent  “  E.  M.,”  towards  both  of  whom  he  adopts  a 
tone  of  genial  patronage.  He  refers  with  approval  to 
the  opinion  of  the  former,  “  that  the  existing  condition 
of  trade  is  mainly  due  to  the  manner  in  which  unques¬ 
tionable  insolvents  have  been  thus  bolstered  up,”  without 
regard  to  the  fact  that  he  thus  casts  an  imputation  of 
the  extreme  of  financial  folly  upon  a  commercial  com¬ 
munity  possessing  the  soundest  business  acumen  in  the 
world.  And  the  whole  matter  is  summed  up  by  the 
sagacious  remark  that  “  there  is  no  doubt  a  very  great 
deal  of  common  sense  in  this  complaint,”  though  the 
elation  of  “  A  Man  of  Business,”  on  reading  this,  will  be 
somewhat  diminished  by  the  almost  equal  praise  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  bestowed  upon  the  views  of  his  anta¬ 
gonist  “E.M.”  This  course  will  appear  the  more  strange 
when  it  is  observed  that  the  “complaint  ”  of  one  writer 
can  only  deserve  the  support  awarded  it  by  being 
based,  not  on  opinion,  but  on  assured  facts,  while  the 
answering  letter  of  “  E.  M.”  is  eulogised,  because  it 
calls  in  question,  if  it  does  not  actually  controvert,  these 
identical  facts.  But  this  occasions  no  qualm  to  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  light-hearted  writer  in  the  Daily  Telegraphy 
for  he  proceeds  gravely  to  declare  that  “  there  are  firms 
at  present,  as  everybody  knows,  which  have  been  for 
years  past  almost  hopelessly  insolvent,”  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  “  even  in  the  most  solvent  houses,  temporarv 
bankruptcy  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence.’’ 
Thus  beautifully  does  Providence  preserve  an  equipoise 
not  only  in  nature  but  in  bankruptcy  ;  for  while  firms, 
which  everybody  knows  are  hopelessly  insolvent,  are 
kept  on  their  legs  for  years  by  the  process — a  most  dis¬ 
interested  one  surely — of  being  “  bolstered  up,”  other 
“  most  solvent  houses  ”  have  periods  of  temporary  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  by  which  is  probably  meant  temporary  periods 
of  commercial  depression  resulting  in  financial  loss — on 
the  occurrence  of  which  “  A  Man  of  Business  ”  would 
have  them  at  once  knocked  on  the  head  as  being 
“moribund.”  But  getting  to  the  end  of  its  remarks 
upon  the  two  disputants  on  the  matter  of  closing  estates 
in  liquidation,  the  Daily  Telegraph  proceeds  to  moralize 
upon  the  subject  in  the  abstract,  and  while  so  doing 
contrives  to  make  some  remarkable  statements.  It  con¬ 
fesses  that  when  a  failure  occurs,  “  the  question  is  of 
course  in  each  case  one  for  the  creditors,”  but,  it  adds, 
“  the  real  difficulty  in  our  existing  system  of  bankruptcy 
is  the  method  of  determining  some  species  of  represen¬ 
tation  by  which  an  adequate  quorum  of  creditors  shall 
be  secured.”  Translated  from  the  language  of  the 
Telegraph  to  that  of  common  sense,  this  means  that 
some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  the  creditors  to 
attend  the  necessary  meetings,  but  it  quite  escapes  the 
perception  of  the  writer  that  this,  too,  is  a  question  for 
the  creditors.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  when  the 
interests  involved  are  large,  there  is  never  any  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  necessary  attendance  of  creditors. 
“  The  wealthy  creditor  who  only  proves  for  a  trifling 
amount  is  apt  to  neglect  his  interests,”  says  the 
Telegraph.  The  wealthy  creditor  possibly  does  neglect 
his  interests  in  that  particular  estate  to  the  extent  of 
giving  it  no  personal  attention  ;  but  what  rational  man 
would  adopt  a  different  course.  The  creditors  for  sums 
not  so  trifling  may  generally  be  left  to  do  what  is 
necessary  for  his  protection,  as  well  as  their  own,  with¬ 
out  much  risk  of  maladministration.  In  thus  stating 
the  difficulty,  the  Telegraph  misses  the  real  point,  which 
is  that,  in  cases  where  large  interests  are  not  at  stake, 
leading  creditors  are  sometimes  so  negligent  as  not  to 
give  even  an  hour  of  their  time  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  the  first  meeting,  and  using  the  influence 
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they  possess  to  ensure  the  liquidation  being  placed  in 
competent  and  respectable  hands.  Hence  the  small 
scandals  which  occasionally  arise,  and  of  which  so  much 
is  made  by  interested  persons. 

But  the  finest  idea  of  the  writer  in  the  Telegraph  has 
yet  to  be  noticed.  He  characterises  as  the  best  sugges¬ 
tion  that  has  yet  been  made  a  proposal  that  “  the  debtor 
himself  should  bo  appointed  manager,  trustee,  and 
liquidator  for  the  creditors,’*  instead  of  the  accountant, 
whom  these  creditors — the  best  judges  of  the  matter,  as 
he  himself  admits — “  almost  always  select.”  Such  a 
proposal  is  as  monstrous  in  theory  as  it  would  prove 
eminently  disastrous  in  practice.  It  is  distinctly  not 
“  to  the  interest  of  the  accountant  to  keep  the  estate  in 
liquidation  as  long  as  he  can  ”  ;  and  it  is  certainly 
not  always  to  the  interest  of  the  debtor  to  pay  the 
agreed  composition  with  all  possible  speed.  The  ac¬ 
countant  serves  his  truest  interests,  as  well  as  those  of 
his  profession,  when  he  expeditiously  realises  and  divides 
the  assets  which  pass  into  his  custody ;  for  after  the  first 
few  months  he  has  little  to  do,  and  his  charges  mount 
up  but  slowly,  so  that  he  would  gladly  find  himself 
free  to  undertake  new  business.  But  the  Telegraph 
writer  would  give  the  debtor  a  salary,  to  be  maintained 
at  a  fixed  rate  as  long  as  the  delay  lasted,  and  to  cease 
when  “  the  agreed  composition  ”  had  been  made  up. 
This  expression,  “agreed composition,”  inserted  as  if  such 
agreement  was  a  matter  of  course,  is  worth  a  passing 
remark.  A  composition  is  always  understood  to  involve 
more  or  less  benefit  to  the  debtor  ;  and  it  is  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  settling  what  would  be  a  fair  composition 
which  causes  so  large  a  proportion  of  insolvent  estates 
to  be  placed  in  liquidation  by  the  choice  of  the  creditors 
and  not  dealt  with  under  the  section  regulating  compo¬ 
sitions.  But  we  can  cordially  concur  in  at  least  one  of 
the  observations  of  the  “  Man  of  Business,”  viz.,  that  no 
system  of  bankruptcy  will  ever  work  until  creditors  are 
alive  to  their  own  interests,  adding  only  our  opinion  that 
creditors  in  these  days  are  sufficiently  alive  to  their 
interests  when  these  are  of  appreciable  importance; 
that  the  amount  of  evil  of  which  the  greatest  enemies  of 
the  present  system  have  been  able  to  prove  the  existence 
is  wonderfully  small ;  and  that  new  legislation  will  be 
clever  indeed  if  it  does  not  awaken  at  least  as  much 
dissatisfaction  as  that  which  is  now  experienced. 


SLADE  THE  MEDIUM. 


Two  weeks  ago  we  published  an  article  containing  an  account 


of  Slade’s  performances  by  an  expert,  and  giving  suggestions 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  “  medium’s  ”  feats  are  beyond  all 


reasonable  doubt  accomplished.  That  these  suggestions  were 
accurate  has  been  fullv  proved  bv  Professor  Lankester’s  clever 


accurate  has  been  fully  proved  by  Professor  Lankester’s  clever 
exposure  of  Slade’s  audacious  imposture.  And  subsequent 
events  have  also  proved  that  wo  did  not  go  an  inch  beyond  the 
mark  in  describing  the  state  of  mind  into  which  persons 
afflicted  with  the  spiritual  disease  fall.  In  spite  of  the  com¬ 
plete  revelation  of  Slade’s  trickery,  his  dupes  still  protest,  as 
Buguet’s  did,  that  whether  there  was  a  trick  or  not  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  Professor  Lankester’s  visit,  on  other  occasions  some 
occultforce  has  produced  appearances  incompatible  with  trickery. 
Dr.  Carter-Blake  has  gone  so  far  as,  to  use  his  own  wordls, 
to  traverse  in  toto”  Professor  Lankester’s  account  of 
the  facts.  This  denial,  it  should  be  noted,  rests  only  on 
the  Doctor’s  recollection  of  what  he  himself  witnessed,  or 
rather  imagined  he  witnessed,  at  his  own  visits  to  Slade.  On 
the  strength  of  this  he  presumes  to  say  that  Professor  Lan¬ 
kester’s  account  of  his  visit  is  incorrect.  Ho  also  protests 
against  “  the  adoption  of  a  violent  method  towards  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  a  foreigner.”  One  would  like  to  know  what  violence 
there  is  in  turning  over  a  slate.  It  seems,  from  the  letter  of 
Dr.  Carter-Blake,  who  is  obviously  far  sunk  in  the  slough  of 
spiritualism,  that  Slade  now  asserts  that  a  second  before  the 
slate  was  snatched  away  he  said  there  was  writing  on  it.  This 
statement,  if  made,  was  undoubtedly  true,  though  not  in  the 
sense  which  the  Doctor  puts  upon  it.  Slade’s  account  seems 
to  him  “probable  and  fair.”  This  is  hardly  courteous  to 
Professor  Lankester ;  and  the  account  of  the  transaction  given 
by  Slade  reminds  one  forcibly  of  the  sneaking  excuses  made  by  a 


shuffling  schoolboy  detected  in  a  piece  of  cheatery.  “Secondly,” 
says  Dr.  Carter-Blake,  “  What  was  the  message  of  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lonkesterspeaks  P  Why  does  he  not  publish  it  P  He  admits 
*  simulation  ’  on  the  Monday  (stc),  and  expects  us  to  accept  his 


statement  of  fact  on  the  Friday.  How  can  scientific  observa¬ 
tion  be  carried  on  unless  thorough  mutual  confidence  takes 
place  P  ”  As  to  publishing  the  message,  it  could  be  hardly 
desirable  to  publish  anywhere  but  in  the  pages  of  the 
Spiritualist  or^  the  Medium  the  balderdash  of  which  Slade’s 
messages  consist.  As  to  simulation,  there  are  certain  people 
whom  it  is  necessary  to  fight  with  their  own  weapons.  Slade 
refuses  to  “sit,”  as  the  spiritualistic  jargon  has  it,  in  the 
presence  of  a  conjurer,  because  this  would  bo  an  insult  to  the 
“spirits.”  ^  We  ourselves  were  forced  to  resort  to  simulation  in 
order  to  introduce  the  expert  whose  conclusions  Professor 
Lankester  has  verified.  Dr.  Carter-Blake  says  that  Professor 
lankester  “  has  found  out  simply  nothing.”  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  his  letter  with  that  from  Mr.  Clarke,  the  part-in¬ 
ventor  of  Psycho,  which  appeared  in  the  same  column  of 
the  Times  with  the  Doctor’s,  and  which  makes  the  excellent 
suggestion  that  if  Slade  performs  in  Dr,  Carpenter’s  house  a 
mirror  shall  bo  so  arranged  that  every  movement  of  Slade’s 
hands  and  feet  under  the  table  may  be  visible.  It  is  evident^ 
hopeless  to  reason  with  people  who,  after  the  evidence  which 
has  been  given  in  these  columns,  and  by  Professor  Lankester 
and  Mr.  Clarke  in  the  Times,  refuse  to  believe  that  Slade  is  an 
impostor.  But  it  may  be  well  to  remind  those  who,  ns  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lankester  says,  are  not  “  altogether  lost  to  reason,”  but 
who  are  still  in  doubt,  that  the  statement  made  by  the  expert, 
whose  account  we  printed  two  weeks  ago,  that  he  was  perfectly 
ready  to  perform  all  Slade’s  experiments  by  ordinary  means, 
has  passed  unchallenged  by  Slade. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  SIENNA  ARCHIVES. 


The  records  of  this  ancient  city  of  palaces,  which  once 
played  so  lively  a  part  in  Italian  politics,  are  naturally  of  high 
interest  and  importance  to  all  students  of  Italian  history,  yet 
it  is  only  of  late  years  that  they  have  been  collected  together 
and  arranged,  tip  to  1858  they  remained  scattered  in  the 
various  public  offices  and  private  muniment  rooms  of  the  town. 
But  in  that  year,  through  the  patriotic  energy  of  the  late 
Professor  Bonaini,  who  liad  already  accomplished  a  similar 
task  in  Florence  and  Lucca,  they  were  gathered  together  in 
one  of  the  noblest  structures  of  Sienna — the  Piccolomini 
palace  facing  Via  Ricasoli,  at  the  comer  of  the  Piazza  del 
Campo ;  and  now,  thanks  to  the  zeal  of  the  present  director, 
Signor  Banchi,  the  Archives  of  Sienna  form  one  of  the  finest 
and  best-ordered  collections  in  Italy.  They  fill  twenty 
spacious  rooms,  and  are  divided  into  three  sections:  the 
Diplomatic,  containing  no  less  than  49,300  parchments  and 
diplomas,  ranging  over  more  than  1,000  years — the  earliest 
bearing  the  date  of  a.d.  736;  the  records  of  the  Republic,  the 
records  of  the  Government  of  Sienna,  from  the  fall  of  the 
R^ublic  to  the  present  time. 

But  before  noticing  the  many  documents  of  groat  general 
interest  contained  in  the  public  exhibition  room,  we  will  hurry 
on  to  the  special  and  unique  feature  of  this  Siennese  Archive 
Office.  In  the  days  of  the  Republic  it  was  customary  for  the 
Camarlingo,  or  Superintendent  of  Imposts,  on  the  expiration  of 
his  half-yearly  term  of  office,  to  give  in  his  accounts  for  that 
period  in  a  wooden-bound  volume  emblazoned  with  the  arms 
of  the  Camarlingo  and  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  year, 
and  also  embellished  by  a  painting  representing  either  the  most 
memorable  event  of  Siennese  or  general  Italian  history ‘which 
had  happened  during  the  past  six  months,  or  an  allegorical  or 
religious  subject  by  the  hand  of  some  Siennese  artist  of 
note. 

Seventy-five  of  these  book-covers,  or  tavole,  hang  in  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  Archives,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  their  great  value  as  authentic  historical  records  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  religious  tendencies,  manners,  costume,  and 
general  temper  of  the  times.  Were  the  series  complete,  it 
would  be  of  itself  a  perfect  compendium  of  the  history  of  the 
Republic.  But  no  less  than  forty  tavole  are  known  to  be  in  the 
Museum  of  Berlin,  and  it  is  proposed  to  ofler  to  the  German 
Government  in  exchange  for  them  a  painting  by  Sano  di 
Pietro.  A  year  or  two  ago,  when  the  Imperial  Prince  and 
Princess  visited  Sienna,  it  was  hinted  that  Germany  would  very 
willingly  agree  to  this  arrangement.  Unfortunately,  the 
municipality  has  not  yet  made  up  its  mind  as  to  the  propriety 
of  parting  with  one  of  its  many  specimens  of  the  renowned  old 
master.  These  so-called  tavole,  many  of  which  have  great 
artistic  merit,  place  before  our  eyes,  in  a  small  space,  a  com¬ 
plete  epitome  of  Siennese  art,  its  rise  and  decline.  Some,  of 
course,  have  simply  a  historical  interest.  It  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  pass  in  review  the  whole  seventy-five,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  specimens: — 

No.  10.  “  Lorenzetti,”  emblematic  of  good  government.  In 
this  the  cord  of  union,  passing  through  the  hands  of  a  group  of 
citizens  to  those  of  the  rulers  seated  above,  is,  to  modem  eyes. 


rather  expressive  of  slavery  than  freedom. 

No.  15.  “  A  Circumcision,”  Simone  Memmi,  is  a  vigorous 
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Sienna,  the  marriage  about  to  be  concluded  between  LucrezU 
Borgia  and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  Without  attempting  to 
enumerate  the  many  other  noteworthy  documents  contained  in 
this  collection,  enough  has  we  think  been  said  to  show  that 
the  Archives  of  Sienna  have  a  more  than  local  interest. 

Yet  the  yearly  subsidy  allowed  by  Government  towards  the 
expenses  of  this  office  consists  of  the  paltry  sum  of  250  Italian 
lire — a  little  more  than  9/.!  This,  too,  is  doled  out  at  irregular 
intervals,  and  the  last  amount  received  was  that  of  37  lire  and 
G8  centimes.  Government  gives  the  use  of  part  of  the 
Piccolomini  palace,  and  also  pays  the  trifling  salaries  of  the 
scanty  staff  of  officials.  The  municipality  occasionally  makes  a 
small  grant  for  purposes  of  decoration ;  but  the  many  small 
expenses  for  indispensable  repairs,  stationary,  &c.,  left  uncovered 
by  the  subsidy,  are  all  defrayed  from  the  private  purse  of  the 
public-spirited  and  learned  director. 

In  matters  connected  with  learning,  virtue,  in  Italy,  has  often 
to  be  its  own  reward.  Linda  Villari, 


design  and  colour  this  painting,  by  an  unknown  artist,  is  one 
of  the  gems  of  the  collection. 

No.  41.  “  The  Coronation  of  Paul  III.”  By  a  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Pinturicchio,  shows  the  influence  oi  that  master’s 

manner.  . .  .  r 

No.  49.  Anon.  Figure  of  an  Old  Man,  emblematic  of 

forced  resignation  after  the  fall  of  Sienna. 

No.  51.  Anon.  “The  Surrenderor  Montalcino,  last  Strong¬ 
hold  of  Siennese  liberty.”  ^ 

No.  54.  Anon.  “The  Entry  of  Cosimo  di  Medici  into 

Sienna and  .ttttt 

No.  08.  Anon.  “  The  Triumphant  Entry  of  Clement  VIII. 

into  Ferrara,”  are  both  of  great  historical  interest. 

Several  of  the  latest  in  date  are  the  weakest  artistically,  as 
for  example : 

No.  02,  dated  1585,  gives  a  naive  view  of  the  walls  and 
towers  of  Rome  with  a  forest  foreground,  in  which  the  troops 
of  Sixtus  V.  are  engaged  in  repressing  brigandage  in  a  very 
summary  and  effectual  manner.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that,  as 
these  tavole  decline  in  merit,  they  increase  in  size.  They  are 
now  no  longer  book-covers  j  the  custom  of  giving  a  bound 
volume  has  fallen  into  disuse.  The  two  last  of  the  series  are 
painted  upon  canvas,  and  indeed  only  distinguishable  as  me¬ 
morials  or  the  Camarlinghi  by  the  array  of  blazons  at  the  foot 
and  sides  of  the  pictures. 

The  stride  is  great  from  the  modest  folio  cover  dated  1257,  with 
a  clumsily  naive  representation  of  the  Camarlingo  seated  at  his 
de.sk,  transacting  the  business  of  his  office,  to  the  large  barocco 
painting  of  St.  Gilgano  in  ecstasy  which  closes  the  series. 

Another  speciality  of  the  Sienna  Archives  is  a  store  of 
original  letters  and  documents  of  and  relating  to  personages 
mentioned  in  the  Divine  Comedy.  Signor  Bancbi,  the  origi¬ 
nator  of  this  novel  commentary  on  Dante,  is  continually  adding 
to  this  collection,  which  serves  to  shed  new  sidelights  upon  the 
immortal  poem.  Here  we  behold  the  original  document  of 
that  league  between  Sienna  and  Farinata  degli  Alberti  and 
the  other  Ghibelline  chiefs,  which  resulted  in  the  bloo^  battle 
of  Mont’  Aperti,  and  total  defeat  of  the  Florentine  Guelphs. 
Hard  by,  wo  see  a  diploma  of  the  unlucky  Prince  Conradin 
of  Hohenstauffen,  promising  to  recompense  Sienna  for  its  j 
services  ns  soon  as  he  should  be  elected  emperor.  Farther  on 
is  a  letter  from  Charles  of  Anjou  (1271),  with  the  accustomed 
royal  promises  of  protection  and  confirmation  of  all  rights  and 
privileges  to  the  city  of  Sienna.  Then  comes  an  original 
document  of  that  ill-used  lady  Pia  di  Toloniei,  who,  in 
Canto  V.  of  the  “  Purgatorio,”  relates  her  piteous  tale,  proving 
that  she  must  have  been  at  least  of  mature  age  when  done  to 
death  in  Maremma,  for  this  paper  is  a  general  account  of  her 
guardianship  of  her  children  by  her  first  husband  Baldo  de 
Tolomei.  ( 1292.)^ 

And  in  the  adjoining  ca.so  we  find  a  spacious  parchment 
sheet  covered  with  close  writing,  the  last  will  and  testament  of 
Conte  Nello  Pannocchieschi  della  Pietra,  that  very  second 
husband  at  whose  door  Pia’s  death  is  laid.  And  it  is  a  signi¬ 
ficant  fact  that,  while  recording  in  this  lengthy  will  all  the 
chief  events  and  actions  of  his  life,  the  Count  avoids  all  men¬ 
tion  of  his  decea.sed  wife. 

In  the  series  of  autographs  of  famed  Siennese  masters, 
readers  of  Mr.  Browning’s  latest  poem  may  be  interested  to 
hear  that  there  exists  a  letter  of  the  painter  Pacchiarotto. 
This  is  a  humble  petition  to  the  Signory,  praying  that  the 
monopoly  of  certain  market  dues  may  be  granted  to  him  for  a 
term  of  years,  in  consideration  of  his  needy  circumstances  and 
numerous  familj'.  This  grant  would,  he  adds,  help  him  to 
give  a  dowry  to  at  least  one  of  his  six  daughters.  From  this 
it  is  plain  that,  at  this  date,  the  artist  had  renounced  his 
schemes  for  the  reformation  of  mankind.  But  the  special  pride 
of  the  Sienna  Archive  Office  is  its  large  collection  of  Imperial 
Diplomas,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy,  ranking  next  in 
importance  after  those  of  Florence  and  Naples.*  Among  those 
of  general  interest  on  view  in  the  public  room  is  one  of  the 
Emperor  Barbarossa,  which,  besides  its  historic  value,  is  a 
splendid  specimen  of  mediaeval  calligraphy.  There  are  also 
numerous  Papal  Bulls  and  letters,  including  a  long  epistle  from 
Alexander  VI.  announcing  to  Pandolfo  Petrucci,  tyrant  of 


LOOKING  FOR  QUARTERS  IN  SEASIDE 
NORMANDY. 

III. 

Since  the  twenty  miles  of  Trouville  and  its  progeny  of 
casinos  were  to  be  out  of  our  map,  our  explorations  along  the 
Calvados  coast  necessarily  began  among  the  bathing-towns 
which  the  new  seaside  railw’ay  is  going  to  make  faubourgs  of 
Caen.  Lion,  the  nearest  Caen,  thrives  as  the  haunt  of  Sunday 
pleasure-parties  ;  Luc,  two  miles  on,  is  aristocrat  of  the  shore, 
the  Triton  among  the  minnows ;  Langrune  is  the  cheap  end 
of  Luc ;  St.  Aubin,  which  the  next  year  or  two’s  crops  oi  villas 
will  make  the  continuation  of  Langrune,  plumes  itself  on  its 
superior  quiet.  We  did  not  make  acquaintance  with  IdoD, 
and  a  conscientious  endeavour  to  discriminate  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  other  three  places  taught  us  that  they  are  like 
members  of  those  families  to  pattern  one  often  sees,  among 
whom  the  resemblances  are  so  much  more  marked  than  the 
differences  that  off-hand  strangers  see  one  face  for  all.  The 
three  are  narrow  dingj*^  little  places  on  flat  sands  with  dreary 
flat  miles  behind  them.  Luc  is  decidedly  the  biggest,  and  has 
the  most  and  the  biggest  inns.  In  all  the  inns  look  like  un¬ 
cleanly  public-houses,  and  the  other  dwellings,  except  a  few 
ornamental  villas  and  chalets,  are  to  match.  The  principal 
hotel  at  Luc,  shown  by  the  accumulation  of  bathing  snoes  and 
clothes  drying  in  every  window  to  be  crammed  with  compres¬ 
sible  guests,  looked  more  possible  than  its  rivals  and  was  ea.sily 
to  be  recognised  as  the  palace  of  luxury  of  the  neighbourhood : 
the  view  from  without  into  its  huddled  pens  sent  us  on  our 
w’ay  with  remorse  in  our  consciences  for  our  unjust  disesteem 
of  Les  Petites  Dalles.  A  like  guilty  pang  assailed  us  at  the 
table  d’hote  midday  meal  of  the  least  uninviting  inn  at  St.  Aubin 
— had  we  indeed  permitted  ourselves  to  find  the  twice-a-daily 
society  of  our  cleanly  and  civilised  convives  at  Les  Petites  Dalles 
oppressive  ! — had  we  there  thought  it  much  to  spend  two  hours 
at  table  chiefly  in  hoping  for  the  waiter !  This  ghastly  meal 
was  our  fit  rebuke.  As  we  sat  in  patient  alarm  and  witnessed 
sights  of  horror  over  the  consumption  of  frizzled  pig’s  feet,  as 
we  heard  the  plunge  and  plash  of  food  in  champing  jaws  inter¬ 
spersed  with  husky  comments  on  sea-bathing  from  an  amateur- 
medical  point  of  view,  as  we  gazed  despondent  on  the  solitary 
waiter  enjoying  his  long  intervals  of  rest  in  his  chair  insteai 
of  tiring  himself  by  futile  efforts  at  despatch,  we  remembered 
the  retineraents  of  Les  Petites  Dalles,  the  clean  n^, 
the  human  method  of  eating,  the  epigrams  about  the  shrimps, 
the  sturdy  diligence  of  the  two  waiters.  When  a  venerable 
matron  opposite  us  sprawled  over  the  table  and,  clutching 
away  the  full  carafe  of  cider  allotted  us,  replaced  it  by  the 
carafe  she  and  her  daughter  had  succeeded  in  emptying,  we 
thought  how  at  Les  Petites  Dalles  we  might  have  been  having 
crab’s  claws  offered  us  with  hospitable  courtesy  and  were,  as 
the  venerable  matron  must  have  anticipated  from  our  helpless 
countenances,  too  much  overwhelmed  to  resist  the  wrong. 

We  found  that  all  the  three  dirty  little  towns  were  in  a 
Black-Hole  state  of  inhabitedness ;  there  was  not  an  indoors 
inch  to  spare ;  getting  the  inmates  to  fit  in  must  have  been  like 
dovetailing  a  Chinese  puzzle.  Out  of  doors  however  there 
was  space  and  to  spare  on  the  broad  firm  range  of  interminable 
sands,  broken  here  and  there  with  little  fields  of  rocks  and 
pebbles  which  filled  the  air  with  the  invigorating  scent  of 
their  crops  of  seaweed,  and  here  and  there  by  freshets  and 
pools  broad  enough  to  explain  why  everybody  was  wearing 
linen  shoes  convenient  for  wading.  There  is  no  inland  scenery 
there,  and  the  even  shores  stretch  for  miles  unvaried  except 
by  one  stumpy  ridge  trying  to  be  a  clitt’,  at  St.  Aubin ;  but, 
lar  on,  the  Trouville  coast  with  its  wooded  mounds  stands 
against  the  east,  every  town  along  its  range  toGabourg  distinct 
and  recognisable ;  and,  greyer  and  dimmer,  rising  apart  beyond 
the  estuary  of  the  Seine,  like  a  separate  country  across  the  sea, 
the  cliff-regions  past  Havre  slant  awav  fmin  tha  Trouville 


*  Professor  Ficher  of  Innsbruck  bus  largely  availed  himself  of 
these  Diplomas  in  his  valuable  work  on^Imperial  Jurisprudence  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 
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coast  at  a  broad  ang‘le,  and  shut  out  the  sky-line  in  the  re¬ 
moter  distance.  The  recreations  of  the  neighbourhood  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  sitting  on  campstools.  The  bathing  is  carried  on 
on  the  easiest  possible  system ;  you  walk  out  of  your  own 

{^remises  in  bathing  costume,  with,  if  you  are  fastidious,  a 
oose  straight-down  peignoir  of  towel-stuff,  worn  by  both  sexes, 
or,  in  the  exceptional  cases  of  ladies  both  fastidious  and 
coquettish,  a  flowing  burnous  of  trimmed  blanket,  and  dropping 
your  outer  drapery  near  the  water’s  edge  you  pursue  your  walk 
into  the  waves.  After  your  bath  you  go  nriskly  home  swathed 
in  your  No  waiting  for  your  turn  of  a  machine,  no 

being  goaded  at  your  toilette  by  impatient  successors  waiting 
their  turns,  no  hustling,  no  manoeuvring ;  there  is  the  sea 
ready  for  everybody. 

Having  small  chance  and  less  wish  of  finding  accommoda¬ 
tion  at  these  Caennois  watering-places  we  passed  to  those 
owning  allegiance  to  Bayeux.  We  could  have  reached  them 
by  road,  following  the  coast,  but  the  easiest  way  was  to  take 
rail  to  Bayeux  and  approach  them  from  thence.  At  Bayeux 
we  had  almost  a  repetition  of  our  Fecamp  difficulty.  This 
time  it  was  that  no  such  thing  as  a  vehicle  which  could  carry 
our  luggage  existed  and  that  we  must  visit  the  neighbouring 
haim  M  mer  by  a  pleasure  drive  and  back  till,  when  we  had 
found  our  quarters,  we  departed  to  them,  with  our  luggage,  by 
omnibus.  But  we  had  quickly  had  enough  of  Bayeux,  of  its 
antique  hovels,  its  tapestry,  even  of  its  impressive  though  in¬ 
congruous  cathedral,  and  we  had  still  more  quickly  had  enough 
of  our  inn  there ;  and  go  on  we  would.  A  second  time  tne 
menace  of  a  two-horse  carriage  failed  to  appal  us  and  we 
learned  that  that  superhuman  vehicle  was  a  myth ;  a  second 
time  we  surprised  our  innkeeper  by  finding  with  annoying  ease 
the  impossible  conveyance  we  required. 

This  time  all  our  drive  was  disappointing  all  the  way.  The 
country  round  Bayeux  is  not  very  interesting,  and  it  degene¬ 
rated.  Long  before  we  reached  Asnelles  we  had  given  up  all 
hopes  of  hills  and  dales,  but  still  we  thought  of  the  shore ; 
there  might  be  jutting  headlands  and  clear  shallow  coves  and 
abrupt  cliffs.  Then,  by  the  time  we  had  passed  through  the 
unattractive  village  of  Asnelles  proper,  the  merest  miniature 
cliffs,  the  smallest  pretence  of  a  point,  a  few  low-water  rocks 
with  pools  among  them,  were  our  most  sanguine  visions.  And 
when  we  reached  the  bathing-hamlet  ten  minutes  off  we  were 
not  surprised  to  find  for  scenery  miles  of  sand  rimmed  by  miles 
of  dull  green  flats  divided  by  ditches.  We  bade  the  driver 
take  us  to  Arromanches.  We  put  our  want  of  admiration  for 
Asnelles  mincingly  lest  we  should  wound  him,  for  we  knew  the 
patriotism  with  which  each  district  adores  its  bains  de  mer ;  but 
ne  burst  into  vivacity — Asnelles  was  triste,  unendurable,  only 
for  poor  fisher-people,  nobody  over  went  there ;  for  persons  of 
our  distinction  Arromanches  was  the  place  ;  there  it  was  gay, 
one  amused  oneself,  there  were  good  hotels,  it  was  plus  pay  sage. 
All  the  way  to  Arromanches  he  conversed  enthusiastically  in 
this  way  ;  before  he  had  been  silent.  He  was  so  far  right  that 
the  vicinity  of  Arromanches  really  is  less  ugly  than  that  of  its 
two  miles  off  neighbour  Asnelles ;  there  is  even  a  hill  behind 
it  down  which  the  road  travels  to  it,  and  there  are  some  trees 
along  the  hill.  But  the  inevitable  seaside  barrenness  begins 
unreasonably  soon,  and  the  cliffs — for  there  are  cliffs — are  but 
bleak  and  broken  mounds  of  earth.  Arromanches  is  a  small 
sluttish  town  of  the  Luc  and  St.  Aubin  stamp,  with  a  few  good 
villas  dotted  about  its  outskirts,  two  or  three  sordid  streets,  two 
or  three  sordid  inns.  Like  Asnelles  it  is  protected  by  a  sea¬ 
wall  from  the  greedy  waves,  which  at  low  tide  retreat 
far  away  leaving  the  immense  breadth  of  sands  in  virtue  of 
which  Asnelles  advertisingly  dubs  itself  La  Belle  Plage,  but 
which  at  Arromanches  are  interlaid  with  a  rugged  pavement 
of  flat  rocks  clothed  with  slime  and  seaweeds.  The  road  above 
the  beach  is  studded  with  bathers’  tents  and  cabins,  but  every 
now  and  then  one  meets  free  and  independent  bathers  passing 
to  or  from  their  dres.sing-rooms  at  home.  At  all  times  of  the 
day,  except  the  sacred  meal-hours,  there  is  plenty  of  animation 
in  the  streets,  on  the  shore,  in  the  sea :  all  seem  to  be  at  their 
ease  and  conversational :  there  never  is  anything  going  on,  but 
the  people  seem  to  be  always  under  the  impression  that  there  is. 
They  are  gay,  for  they  are  in  a  crowd.  It  is  a  very  small  crowd 
and  somewhat  scattered ;  but  still  it  is  a  crowd,  and  that  suffices : 
everybody  cau  see  everybody,  and  all  are  doing  the  same  things. 
That  is  to  say  the  adults  are  sitting  in  tents,  sitting  on  camp 
stools,  strolling  along  to  see  what  the  others  are  doing,  and 
bathing ;  the  children  are  digging  the  sands  with  the  usual 
industrious  solemnity,  and  bathing.  All  sorts  of  costumes  are 
exhibited,  from  bathing-suits  and  blouses  to  the  latest  cheap 
fineries  and  the  newest  shade  in  neckties,  but  steady-going 
garments  of  a  serviceable  material  prevail.  The  beau  monde  of 
Arromanches  is  chiefly  composed  of  small  shopkeepers,  many 
of  them  from  Paris,  and  dresses  and  disports  itself  with  a 
decent  frugality. 

At  the  inns  not  a  bed  was  to  be  had — news  which  a  series 
of  window-views  into  dirty  rooms  enabled  us  to  bear  with 
calm.  But  each  inn  was  eager  to  provide  us  with  seats  at  its 


table  d’hdte  if  we  could  get  an  apjyartemenU  French  families, 
moved  by  economy  and  a  desire  to  avoid  the  heterogeneous 
society  of  the  seaside  hotels,  generally  prefer  becoming  house¬ 
holders  for  the  month  or  season ;  and  in  every  watering-place 
there  are  villas  and  dolls’-houses  and  cottages  and  cupboards 
of  all  sizes  and  rents,  built  and  furnished  for  these  summer 
tenants.  Sometimes  an  appartemmt  of  a  few  rooms  cau  bo 
hired,  but  the  lodging-house  system  does  not  exist,  and  whether 
you  rent  an  appartement  or  a  house  you  must  bring  or  find 
resident  servants  of  your  own  and  enter  on  regular  house¬ 
keeping.  lo  mere  tourists  like  ourselves  this  plan  was  cum¬ 
brous ;  still  we  resolved  to  hunt  for  independent  quarters. 
But  it  was  August,  and  almost  all  Arromanches  was  let. 
We  did,  however,  after  a  long  search,  discover  a  portion  of  a 
house  to  let  in  a  back  street :  tnere  were  two  homely  but  clean 
little  first-floor  rooms  and,  adjoining  them,  a  closet  with 
a  bed,  washstand,  chair,  and  window,  crammed  into  it  some¬ 
how  ;  and  with  these  rooms  we  were  told  we  must  also  take 
two  garrets  in  the  roof,  described  as  suitable  to  put  our  boxes 
in  if  we  liked,  but  scarcely  for  any  other  purpose,  but  which, 
whether  we  used  them  or  not,  must  be  consiuered  under  our 
charge.  For  these  premises  and  the  use  of  a  kitchen  we  wore 
asked  650  francs  for  the  time  to  run  to  the  end  of  the  month, 
a  little  over  three  weeks — obscure  dirty  Arromanches  in  the 
rush  of  the  economical  was  able  to  to  for  a  moment  dearer 
than  Trouville  or  Dieppe.  Luckily  for  us  the  principal  was 
absent  till  next  day,  and  her  daughter  was  unable  to  tell  us 
how  to  look  for  a  servant,  or  to  arrange  certain  details  which 
we  re(|uired  ascertained  before  binding  ourselves  by  taking 
possession,  and  thus  we  perforce  escaped  becoming  examples  of 
the  axiom  that  a  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted.  For  the 
third  time  we  returned  to  the  inn  at  which  we  had  left  our 
carriage,  and  bade  the  driver  make  ready  to  take  us  to 
Asnelles ;  and  for  the  third  time  our  driver  was  ready  with 
tidings  of  quarters  for  us — there  was  a  tirst-rate  hotel  where 
he  knew  for  certain  rooms  wore  still  to  be  had.  He  led  us  to 
the  dirtiest-looking  of  all  the  dirty-looking  inns,  and,  as  we 
expected,  the  vacant  rooms  were  his  dream.  But  the  waiter 
knew  of  an  appartemmt  to  which  he  guided  us  through  some 
odorous  lanes  and  gutters.  In  a  peasant’s  cottage  in  a  slum 
near  a  field  we  saw  some  rooms  destitute  of  most  of  the 
commonest  conveniences,  two  bedrooms  and  a  sleeping  closet 
upstairs,  a  brick-floored  parlour  and  a  kitchen,  or  rather  a 
kitchen-cupboard  with  a  stove  in  it,  downstairs,  and  we  learned 
that  we  could  hire  them  till  the  end  of  the  month  for  260 
francs.  We  wondered  at  the  moderation  of  the  terms  ;  but 
we  thought  we  should  prefer  paying  the  same  rent  for  a  clean 
dry  ditch  under  a  hedge  if  there  were  no  other  alternative. 
Our  coachman  reasoned  with  us,  when  we  again  spoke  of 
Asnelles ;  what  was  the  use  of  going  thither,  he  asked,  had 
we  any  ground  to  anticipate  finding  vacant  rooms  there  any 
more  than  at  Arromanches  ?  But  we  had  a  valid  argument 
ready.  Asnelles  possesses,  ranged  on  the  sea-road  between  it 
and  Arroniaches,  a  series  of  specimens  of  seaside  architecture, 
big  houses  with  turrets,  little  houses  with  Swiss  staircases, 
most  of  them  private  and  never  to  let;  and  among  these 
we  had  remarked  one  bright  new  toy,  chiefly  windows,  on 
whose  garden  rails  hung  a  placard  announcing  an  appartemeut 
to  let ;  we  told  the  coachman  that  if  the  Asnelles  hotels 
were  full  or  too  inferior  wo  would  take  that  appartement. 
The  coachman  had  seen  no  placard,  thought  we  were  mistaken, 
lingered,  praised  Arromanches,  thought  it  would  be  such  a 
pity  for  us  to  have  the  trouble  of  going  to  Asnelles  only  to 
come  back  again,  and  perhaps  to  find  that  in  the  meanwhile 
the  only  two  unlet  places  in  AiTomanches  had  been  snapped  up. 
We  assured  him  there  was  no  risk  on  that  score;  we  should 
simply,  if  Asnelles  failed  us,  go  back  the  eight  miles  to  Bayeux, 
and  start  thence  by  the  next  train.  Then  he  put  to  his  hor^e, 
for  he  was  a  civil  man  and  knew  his  duty,  but  his  spirits  were 
depressed  and  he  conversed  no  more.  He  drove  faster  and 
faster  as  we  approached  Asnelles,  dashed  past  the  architectural 
series,  and  was  going  full  speed  up  the  Bayeux  turning,  when 
we  reminded  him  that  we  had  asked  to  be  driven  to  the  chief 
hotel  at  Asnelles.  There  was  one  that  would  perhaps  do,  he 
said  doubtfully,  if  we  liked  to  take  the  trouble  of  driving 
farther  into  the  hamlet.  We  saw  a  large,  clean,  new  building, 
with  “  Grand  Hotel  ”  incised  in  its  stonework,  and  asked  him 
what  it  was.  He  said  a  man  had  been  trying  to  keep  a  sort  of 
inn  there  this  summer,  but  it  did  not  come  to  much ;  the 
servants  had  been  brought  there,  and  passed  a  month  doing 
nothing  but  eating  and  drinking  ;  he  did  not  know  if  they  were 
there  still.  The  Grand  Hotel,  standing  in  iU  own  gravelled 
garden,  faces  into  a  little  street  and,  though  near  the  sea,  is 
shut  off  from  it  by  a  row  of  poor  cottages,  so  we  did  not  urge 
our  unwilling  guide,  but  bade  him  go  to  the  other  inn  if  it  was 
a  good  one.  Oh,  that  one  was  really  a  good  one,  and  only  a 
minute  and  a-half  off,  he  owned  now,  but  there  was  no  chance 
of  our  getting  in. 

The  other  inn,  with  the  seductive  name  of  Repos,  has  the 
advantage  of  being  open  to  the  sea,  and  has  over  its  newly- 
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opened  and  in  several  respects  superior  compeer  the  further  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  more  known,  so  that  most  visitors  had 
naturally,  like  ourselves,  given  it  the  preference.  It  was  quite 
full ;  but  the  waiter  did  not  tell  us  so,  he  only  proposed  an  in¬ 
terview  with  the  manager.  We  felt  as  if  we  had  suddenly 
come  back  to  civilisation  as  we  passed  through  neat  corridors 
and  salons — there  was  a  strangeness  about  the  sensation,  we 
seemed  at  once  in  a  new  and  a  familiar  world.  Men  cast  away 
on  desert  islands  or  taken  prisoners  by  savages  must  feel  so 
when,  after  long  desuetude,  they  return  to  the  ways  of  an 
educated  past.  We  gazed  with  reminiscent  curiosity  on  easy- 
chairs,  with  enthusiastic  surprise  on  sofas.  And  that  every¬ 
thing  should  be  clean!  that  was  strangest  of  all.  But  the 
driver  was  right ;  we  could  not  get  in.  It  served  his  cause 
nothing,  we  had  seen  the  other  hotel.  His  mortification  when 
we  bade  him  drive  up  to  its  door  was  painted  on  his  visage, 
but  he  only  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  sighed,  and  smiled. 
We  understood  it  all  later.  Arromanches,  for  years  sole 
sovereign  of  that  bathing-shore,  is  insulted  by  the  rivalry  of 
new-born  Asnelles  La  Belle  I*lage  with  its  airs  of  superior 
refinement,  is  perhaps  a  little  injured,  for  many  of  the  Asnelles 
baiffneurs  this  ye&T  have  migrated  from  Arromanches;  and  must 
look  to  be  more  and  more  eclipsed,  for  Asnelles  with  no 
boundaries  and  no  time-hallowed  inheritance  of  slums  to 
improve  has  chiefly  to  grow,  while  for  Arromanches  a  wholesale 
demolition  would  nave  to  be  the  first  step  in  the  process.  In 
the  end  there  will  probably  be  no  competition ;  Arromanches 
will  keep  its  natural  public,  Asnelles  will  attract  another  and 
more  fastidious  ;  and  Arromanches  may  even  come  to  owe  an 
increased  popularity  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a  rival  of  the 
fashionable  watering  places  nearer  the  Seine.  But  now  every 
heart  that  beats  for  Arromanches  must  resent  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  upstart  beside  it.  Our  driver  was  probably 
Arromancbais  by  birth,  was  certainly  Arromancbais  in  heart ; 
he  did  bis  best,  poor  fellow,  and  he  failed.  We  stayed  at 
Asnelles.  He  forgave  us,  and  went  away  still  our  friend. 

The  Grand  Hotel  gave  us  bright  clean  prettily  furnished 
rooms  and  well  cooked  faro,  on  very  reasonable  terms.  It  gave 
us  also  obliging  civility,  and  it  gave  quiet.  It  provided  its 
inmates  with  the  amusements  of  the  place — all  but  camp- 
stools — with  bathing  tents  and  croquet  for  out  of  doors,  with 
billiards  and  a  piano  for  indoors.  Unluckily  it  could  not 
provide  scenery.  At  Asnelles  you  must  be  content  with  the 
changes  of  sea  and  sky  and  sand  for  your  artist  eyes.  There 
are  roads  and  vou  have  legs,  so  you  can  walk  upon  the  roads — 
but  why  should  you  ?  It  only  makes  you  greedy  for  mountains 
and  too  supercilious  about  the  perpetual  ditches  which  form 
the  chief  feature  of  the  landscape.  To  enjoy  life  at  Asnelles 
you  must  not  march  about  zealous  for  anything,  you  must  take 
your  pleasure  as  the  sea  anemone  its  food  calmly  keeping  its 
mouth  agape  to  accept  or  refuse  what  the  waves  drift  thither. 
You  must  be  able  to  find  holiday  in  doing  nothing,  or  you  must 
have  your  own  pet  pursuits — or  still  better  you  must  combine 
both  methods.  If  you  can  do  this  go  to  Asnelles,  to  the  Grand 
Hotel  for  a  choice,  and  be  happy. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  WAGNEE  FESTIVAL. 


Sir, — I  have  one  advantage  over  the  writer  of  the  article  on 
the  Wagner  Festival  in  your  last  number — that,  namely,  of 
having  witnessed  one  of  the  performances  at  Bayreuth.  But  I 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  all  other  advantages  are  on  his  side. 
So,  as  an  earnest  though  ignorant  worshipper  of  the  great 
poet-composer’s  genius,  I  come  into  the  lists  with  him  on  what 
may  perhaps  be  considered  fair  terms.  That  question  about 
big  works  of  art  has  been  fought  out  in  other  fields.  Edgar 
Poo  maintains  that  no  poem  should  be  too  long  to  be  enjoyed 
as  a  whole  at  one  sitting,  and  so  refuses  to  consider  any  epic  as 
properly  a  single  noem.  And  the  same  idea  may  have  struck 
those  visitors  to  Venice  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  that  rare  light  which  renders  visible  the  Tintoret  frescoes 
in  the  Scuola  di  San  Kocco.  But  this  is  a  question  of  the 
limits  of  a  render’s  or  spectator’s  faculties.  No  one,  I  should 
imagine,  doubts  that  the  power  of  sustention  is  an  undoubted 
proof  of  greatness  in  an  artist.  Supposing  that  Wagner’s  work 
IS  of  first-rate  excellence,  and  can  be  proved  to  be  so  at  all 
points,  then  surely  its  vast  scale  is  additional  reason  for  wonder 
and  admiration.  Certainly  the  Htnff  des  Niheltingen  is  not 
capable  of  being  taken  in  as  a  whole  at  one  hearing  by  any 
person  of  only  average  qualifications.  But  neither  (let  us  con¬ 
cede  to  Edgar  Poe)  is  the  “  Iliad  ”  or  Paradise  Lost.” 

Of  course  the  conditions  under  which  Wagner’s  genius  is  to 
bo  studied  must  always  be  kept  in  mind.  There  is  hope  that 
the  festival  may  become  annual,  and  a  journey  to  Bayreuth 
every  year  will  be,  for  some  time  to  come,  the  chief  artistic 
aim  of  all  those  who  estimate  the  result  on  their  SBsthetic 


culture  as  highly  as  most  of  this  year’s  audience  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  do.  And,  if  there  is  any  value  in  dramatic  repre¬ 
sentation,  as  the  seemingly  inextinguishable  taste  for  it,  often 
in  despite  of  the  most  unpropitious  circumstances,  would  seem 
to  prove,  there  is  perhaps  something  to  be  said  for  these  very 
conditions  that  make  it  rare  and  intense,  instead  of  common 
and  slight.  Meanwhile,  the  preparation  for  more  fully  appre¬ 
ciating  each  year’s  performance  will  take  the  sincere  student 
through  many  of  the  most  interesting  fields  of  art,  philosophy, 
and  mythology. 

As  to  the  claims  of  Wagner  to  enter  into  competition  with 
other  composers,  the  matter  seems  very  simple.  Waraer’s 
feat  is  not  the  same  ns  that  of  the  Masters  of  the  Symphony. 
That  is  quite  obvious.  But  it  is  merely  begging  the  question 
to  define  what  kind  of  feat  is  proper  to  a  musician  on  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  Wagner  would  not  accept,  and  then  relegate  his 
feat  to  an  inferior  place,  in  virtue  of  that  very  definition. 

Whether  the  Ring  des  Nibelungen  is  the  greatest  musical 
drama  (a  phrase  that,  despite  of  irrelevant  associations,  seems 
to  me  more  full  and  appropriate  than  dramatic  music  ”) 

which  the  world  has  ever  seen,”  it  is  certainly  beyond  my 
power,  and  alien  to  the  mood  in  which  the  work  has  left  me, 
to  dream  of  discussing.  I  have  found  it  enough  to  remember 
and  dwell  on  certain  passages,  as  an  ordinary  student  would  do 
after  a  single  reading  of  some  long  poem,  with  of  course  a 
vague  impression  of  the  pui’port  of  the  whole,  subject  to 
correction  from  fuller  knowledge  and  longer  acquaintance. 

In  the  Rheingold,  what  has  most  dwelt  with  me  is  the 
character  of  Loge.  It  will  be  remembered  what  a  unique  part 
Loge,  or  Loki,  plays  in  Teutonic  mythology.  Associated  with 
the  solemn  group  of  Asgard,  but  constantly  treacherous  to  them, 
and  full  of  mischievous  pranks,  ho  is  a  marvellous  impersona¬ 
tion  of  fire  in  its  relation  to  the  other  natural  powers.  He  is 
quick,  false,  a  master  of  device,  and  at  the  same  time  a  master 
of  attraction.  This  most  complex  poetical  idea  Wagner  has 
seized  and  presented  with  all  the  resources  of  his  new  and 
wonderful  art.  Loge  is  not  represented  in  any  part  of  the 
drama  as  directly  false  to  the  gods.  But  his  supple,  conscience¬ 
less  nature  is  brought  out  all  through.  He  moves  about  the 
stage  restless,  voluble,  and  like  a  cynical  exquisite  among 
figures  of  the  heroic  age.  It  is  his  cunning  which  discovers 
that  Alberich  has  the  ring,  and  lures  him  to  that  transforma¬ 
tion  into  a  toad  by  which  the  gods  gain  possession  of  the 
Nibelung  and  his  board.  But  at  the  end  he  is  ready  to  fiy  off 
and  stir  about  in  any  new  trick,  without  regard  to  his  fellows. 
It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  conception  that  he  sings  one  of 
the  loveliest  passages  in  the  Rheingold^  where  he  discovers 
everywhere  the  might  of 

Weibes  Wonno  und  Werth, 

and  elsewhere  expresses  beautifully  the  blight  that  falls  on  the 
gods  at  the  removal  of  Freia.  It  is  like  the  imaginable  spirit  of 
fire  to  illuminate  what  is  affecting  or  beautiful  with  a  strange 
intense  light,  and  to  have  a  slow  sweet  warmth  in  the  intervals 
of  his  sudden  leaps  and  hollow  laughter. 

In  the  Walkure  it  is  needless  and  hopeless  to  say  any¬ 
thing  of  the  thrilling  moments  of  passionate  splendour  when 
Siegmund  is  drawing  the  sword  from  the  ash-tree.  No  one 
who  is  technically  untrained  can  convey  any  notion  of  the 
interplay  of  music  and  action  that  constitute  such  moments. 
A  simpler  passage  is  the  interview  between  Wotan  and  Brunn- 
hilde  in  the  second  act.  The  war-father  sinks  upon  a  rock  in 
the  grief  of  perplexity  and  foreboding,  and  his  wish-daughter 
bows  herself  before  him,  and  with  her  head  on  his  breast  and 
her  hands  on  his  knees  seeks  to  know  what  is  in  his  mind.  It 
inevitably  recalls  to  an  English  spectator  the  opening  of 
Keats’s  Hyperion.”  But  here  the  statuesque  solemnity 
of  the  picture  and  the  pathetic  grandeur  of  the  emotion 
is  made  living  by  the  scenery,  the  grouping,  the  action,  the 
orchestra,  and  the  singing.  As  for  this  lost,  it  is  indeed 
the  “large  utterance  of  the  early  world.”  How  the  vocal 
part  is  throughout  speech  and  song  combined,  and  not 
recitative  in  the  ordinary  sense,  anyone  who  cares  may 
find  explained  in  several  of  the  writings  of  Wagner  and  his 
expounders.  But  to  the  hearer  of  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
parts  in  this  passage  no  explanation  is  needed  :  he  listens  to  a 
heightened  strain  preserved  through  such  melodious  sorrow  as 
would  have  become,  in  the  hands  of  anyone  but  a  musician  of 
the  sublimest  order,  a  languishing  nerveless  threnody. 

^  I  am  choosing  throughout  the  slighter  moments  and  aspects, 
since  I  feel  all  language  to  be  inadequate  to  convey, the  faintest 
idea  of  scenes  so  stupendous  as  the  opening  of  the  third  act  of 
this  drama,  where  the  Walkiiren  fill  the  scene  and  cover  the 
rocks,  and  their  glad  shouting  is  like  a  fragment  from  some 
primmyal  “  Hymn  to  Joy ;  ”  or,  again,  ns  the  exultant  birth  of 
desire  in  the  last  act  of  Siegfried,  I  prefer  to  take  the  ending  up 
of  the  second  act  of  the  last-named  drama,  where  Siegfried  is 
being  led  by  the  bird  on  his  (]|ue8t  for  Briinnhilde.  For  some 
time  bird-like  strains  have  mingled  with  the  music,  and  now 
the  whole  air  is  full  of  kindred  sounds.  Germs  are  leaping  to 
life.  There  is  the  weaving  of  woods ;  the  intricate  growth  of 
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earth’s  flower-oovering.  The  bird’s  song  is  heard  at  intervals 
in  clear  significance ;  and  behind  the  stalwart  embodiment  of 
glorious  jouth,  as  he  follows  to  Briinnhilde’s  rocks,  the  spring’s 
light  is  shining,  clear  and  fair,  on  the  small  leaves  and  blossoms 
of  the  woodland  banks. 

All  this  is  not  a  dream  after  the  actual  performance.  The 
Bayreuth  audience  were  veritably  in  a  Swedenborgian  paradise, 
where  feeling,  sight,  and  hearing  melted  into  one.  To  multiply 
examples  is  of  no  avail,  and  perhaps  the  writer  of  your  last 
week’s  article  would  consider  that  stage-grouping  and  scenic 
effects  are  mere  contrivances  to  assist  the  musical  dullard. 
But  the  testimony  of  a  musical  dullard,  who  was  present  at 
the  performance,  may  perhaps  be  accepted  as  in  its  own  way 
genuine.  And  it  is  this.  Just  as  from  a  symphony  of 
Beethoven’s  he  carries  away  such  impressions  of  melody  with 
a  dim  apprehension  of  form  as  enables  him  to  feel  the  might!* 
ness  of  the  composer,  without  being  able  to  grasp  the  structure 
as  a  whole ;  so  from  this  work  he  has  carried  away  such  im¬ 
pressions  of  melody,  of  stray  passages  of  dramatic  action,  and 
stray  fragments  of  vocalised  emotion  as  convince  the  native 
human  artistic  instinct  of  the  mightiness  of  Wagner,  though 
its  poetico-musical  unity  can  only  be  perfectly  apprehended  by 
a  hearer  whose  equipment  for  the  purpose  is  many  thousand 
times  better  than  mine  was. — I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  Amousos. 


LITEEATURE. 


8FIBITCALISH. 


Sir, — In  your  article  of  last  week  you  refer  to  the  detection 
of  Miss  Showers  at  my  house,  adding  that  I  pronounced  it  to 
be  a  case  of  unconscious  somnambulism.  1  merely  suggested 
that  this  might  explain  it,  politeness  forbidding  me  to  call  a 
young  lady  whom  I  had  invited  to  my  house  by  the  usual 
designation. 

I  have  seen  many  of  the  alleged  spiiit  forms,  but  in  no  case 
was  there  the  slightest  approach  to  proof  that  they  were  other 
than  the  medium’s,  and  conclusive  tests  were  invariably  refused 
to  me. 

The  only  phenomena  that  have  been  conclusively  proved  to 
me  are  those  known  as  physical,”  such  as  the  automatic — 
that  is,  apparently  untouched — motions  of  inanimate  ob¬ 


jects — a  force,  in  fact  operating  at  a  distance  without  actual 
muscular  contact.  The  effects  of  some  such  force  I  have 


witnessed  so  often  under  such  absolute  test  conditions  and  in 
such  circumstances  that  no  sane  spectator  could  doubt  the 
facts,  whatever  explanation  of  them  might  be  ofiered.  There 
is,  indeed,  but  one  solution  of  them  other  than  the  existence  of 
some  hitherto  unrecognised  force  associated  with  organised 
being — namely,  imposture.  The  movements  are  in  themselves 
indisputable,  for  things  at  the  close  of  the  experiments  are 
found  to  be  in  different  places  and  positions  from  those  they 
occupied  at  the  commencement  of  them ;  therefore,  it  is  not  an 
illusion.  But  if  not  an  illusion,  is  it  a  delusion  P  Are  all  of 
them  impostures  ?  If  they  be,  they  must  be  the  work  of  im¬ 
postors.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  with  paid  mediums, 
whose  bread  depends  upon  their  success,  trickery  is  not  merely 
possible,  but  probable;  and,  if  there  had  been  no  other  evidence 
than  such  as  they  give  us,  the  matter  would  not  deserve 
eerious  attention. 

But  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  this  force,  to  which  I 
have  ventured  to  give  the  name  of  Psychic  Force,”  have  been 
obtained,  not  from  paid  or  public  mediums,  but  from  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  experiments  with  private  persons,  of  my  own  social  and 
professionm  standing.  These  automatic  movements  of  solid 
Dodies  have  been  witnessed  by  me  in  more  than  one  hundred 
experiments  with  relatives  and  personal  friends,  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  boys  and  girls,  and  very  young  children,  who  could 


not  possibly  have  acquired  the  skill  which  conjurors  learn  only 
by  the  devotion  to  it  of  a  lifetime.  Nor  is  this  my  own  ex¬ 


perience  only.  Almost  any  pei*son  who  pleases  might  witness 
the  same  phenomena  in  his  own  family  circle,  if  patient  trial 
be  made.  The  phenomena  are  by  no  means  rare ;  mediums,  ns 
they  are  called — Psychists,  as  they  should  be  called — abound  in 
private  life  in  all  grades  of  society.  I  have  known  at  least 
twenty,  among  them  being  clergymen,  barristers,  noblemen, 
ladies,  girls,  boys,  young  children,  and  one  was  an  infant. 

But  while  admitting  the  physical  phenomena,  which  appear 
to  me  to  be  in  some  as  yet  unexplored  manner  associated  with 
the  human  organisation,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  have  obtained 
no  satisfactory  evidence  to  support  the  spiritualistic  theory. 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  I  investigate  the  more  I  am  satisfied 
that  spirits  of  the  dead  are  in  no  way  concerned  in  it.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  this  easy  solution  of  the  problem  has  had  the  ill 
effect  of  diverting  rational  inquiry  from  the  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  question,  Is  there  any,  and  what,  physical  or  psychical 
cause  of  these  phenomena  P  ”  It  is  to  this  inquiry  that  the 
Experimental  Committee  of  the  Psychological  Society  of 
Great  Britain  will,  I  hope,  direct  a  portion  of  their  useful 
labours. — I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  Edward  W.  Cox, 

President  of  the  Psychological  Society. 
Temple,  September  18, 1876. 


M.  RENAN’S  NEW  WORK. 

Dtalogites  et  Fragments  Philosophigucs.  Par  Ernest  Renan.  Paris : 

Livy.  London :  Williams  and  Norgato. 

The  unquestionable  significance  of  some  books  is 
founded  less  on  their  intrinsic  merit  than  on  their  cha- 
r^ter  as  resumes  of  intellectual  progress  in  a  particular 
direction — halting- places,  where  the  mind  of  the  age 
pauses  to  survey  the  road  it  has  travelled,  and  take  note 
of  the  direction  in  which  this  seems  likely  to  tend. 
Such  works  are  rarely  the  production  of  eminent  genius, 
which  is  too  busy  in  opening  out  the  road  to  glance  back 
along  it,  but  at  the  same  time  indicate  b^  their  very 
nature  a  recognised  intellectual  distiuction  on  the 
writer's  part  entitling  him  to  speak  in  the  name  of  his 
generation,  and  assuring  him  of  a  respectful  hearing. 
Such  a  man  is  M.  Renan,  not  a  man  endowed,  as  far 
as  we  can  perceive,  with  striking  originality  of  mind  or 
even  any  especial  acuteness  of  critical  discernment,  but 
one  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  intellectual  move¬ 
ments  of  his  age,  and  instinctively  ready  with  the 
seasonable  word  that  condenses  fluctuating  sentiment 
into  a  definite  proposition.  His  *  Life  of  Jesus,*  a 
work  of  small  critical  value,  marks  the  epoch  from 
which  the  strictly  human  treatment  of  Christ’s  bio¬ 
graphy  dates  as  the  only  possible  one.  No  one  can  read 
subsequent  lives  of  Jesus,  however  orthodox  in  formal 
dogma  or  effusive  in  pious  rhetoric,  without  perceiving 
that  they  substantially  occupy  the  same  ground  as  M. 
Renan’s.  The  dialogues  before  us  similarly  report  the 
result  of  a  long  intellectual  process ;  they  record  the 
mutation  slowly  wrought  in  theology  and  philosophy  by 
the  full  acceptance  of  the  axiom  of  the  invariableness  of 
natural  law.  When  M.  Renan  quits  his  part  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  original  speculation  he  is  weak,  sometimes 
fantastic.  As  an  exposition,  on  the  other  band,  of  the 
theory  of  the  universe  deduced  from  the  recognition  of 
the  absolute  uniformity  of  nature,  his  work  possesses 
very  great  significance,  and  is,  if  possible,  a  more  ex¬ 
quisite  example  than  heretofore  of  the  fascination  of  an 
insinuating  and  pellucid  style.  The  reader  is  prepos¬ 
sessed,  captivated,  convinced,  without  the  slightest 
appearance  of  effort,  even  after  plainness  of  speech.  The 
only  literary  defect  is  inherent  in  the  form  of  the  work. 
M.  Renan  is  destitute  of  dramatic  power,  and  the  so- 
called  dialogues  merely  serve  as  the  framework  of  set 
discourses.  Yet  his  tact  is  justified  in  the  adoption  even 
of  this  uncongenial  form ;  his  summary  of  the  tendencies 
of  opinion  could  not  have  been  promulgated  under  his 
own  name  without  an  appearance  of  dogmatism  savour¬ 
ing  of  intellectual  dictatorship. 

The  interlocutors,  “  tous  philosophes  de  cette  6cole 
qui  a  pour  principes  fondamentaux  le  culte  de  I’idcal,  la 
negation  du  surnaturel,  la  recherche  experimentale  de  la 
realite,”  are  represented  as  conversing  in  the  park  at 
Versailles  during  the  disastrous  days  of  the  Commune, 
“  accables  des  malheurs  de  leur  patrie.*’  Their  con¬ 
versation,  it  must  be  owned,  is  rather  ticketed  than 
imbued  with  this  dejection.  The  personages  are  in  no 
way  individualised,  but  are  adapted  with  some  ingenuity 
to  exhibit  the  same  mind  in  various  aspects,  according 
to  the  points  of  view  at  which  the  author  alternately 
places  himself.  The  discussion  first  turns  upon  the 
certainties  of  modern  thought,  the  points  where  specu¬ 
lation  has  been  able  to  touch  sure  ground,  and  to  pro¬ 
claim  itself  at  last  an  established  principle.  Perhaps 
but  one  such  axiom  has  been  added  to  the  list  of 
acquired  truths,  but  this  involves  a  complete  revolution 
in  man’s  estimate  of  his  relation  to  the  invisible  Power. 
The  absolute  uniformity  of  nature  must  henceforth  be 
regarded  as  a  primary  fact,  a  principle  whose  corollaries 
make  a  clean  sweep  of  three-fourths  of  what  has 
hitherto  passed  for  religion  among  men.  The  ne^tion 
of  the  miraculous  involves  the  replacement  of  the  idea  of 
special  creation  by  that  of  evolution,  and  evolution  re- 


places  the  conception  of  the  universe  as  a  divine  artifice 
by  that  of  its  self-existence  as  a  livi^  organism. 
The  anthropomorphic  representation  of  Deity  totally 
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disappears.  “En  analysant  ce  qni  se  passe  dans  les 
parties  de  Tanivers  onvertes  a  nos  investigations,  nous 
ne  saisissons  aucune  trace  de  Taction  d’etres  determines, 
Buperieurs  a  Thomme  et  procedant,  comme  dit  Male- 
branche,  par  des  volontes  particulieres.”  But,  if  evolu¬ 
tion  excludes  an  external  control,  it  implies  an  internal 
control,  it  implies  an  internal  impulse  towards  a  foreseen 
end.  “  Le  monde  va  vers  ses  fins  avec  un  instinct  stir. 
Le  mat6rialisrae  m6canique  des  savants  de  la  fin  du 
XVIII®  siecle  me  parait  une  des  plus  grandes  erreurs 
qu’on  puisse  professor.**  Nor  is  pessimism  more  justifi¬ 
able  than  mechanical  materialism. 

II  y  a  chez  Schopenhauer  uno  contradiction  qui  rend  Bon  attitude 
bien  moins  legitime  oue  celle  de  Fichte.  II  aumet  que  I’univere  a 
un  but,  et  il  a  trfes-bien  vu  le  machiav61isme  de  la  nature,  mais  il 
ne  voit  pas  que  cela  suffit  pour  fonder  le  th^isme,  et  tx)ur  ^tablir 
que  la  vertu  a  un  sens.  Schopenhauer  aurait  dh  conclure  quo  la 
vertu  Buprdme  est  la  resignation,  c*est-A-diro  I’acceptation  de  la  vie 
telle  qu’elle  est,  comme  servant  a  un  but  superieur. 

M.  Kenan  thus  finds  himself  entitled  to  aflBrm  that 
whatever  devastation  the  progress  of  knowledge  may 
have  wrought  among  creeds  and  formulas,  love,  trust, 
and  obligation  towards  the  invisible  remain  unaffected. 
Another  important  question,  the  influence  of  the 
development  of  positive  science  upon  speculative  inquiry, 
remains  unanswered  in  the  dialogue.  The  reason  is,  no 
doubt,  that  it  had  some  years  previously  received  a  full 
discussion  in  the  interesting  correspondence  between  M. 
Renan  and  M.  Marcelin  Berthelot,  which  is  appended 
to  the  volume.  The  conclusions  of  master  and  pupil 
are  substantially  in  harmony.  Abstract  truth  exists,  but 
is  only  cognisable  through  experience.  The  assumed 
a  priori  path  to  it  is  merely  constructed  out  of  know¬ 
ledge  acquired  a  jyosteriori.  The  true  office  of  ideal 
speculation  is  not  to  deduce  complete  systems  from  the 
inner  consciousness,  which  is  itself  but  the  deposit  of 
repeated  experience,  but  to  provide  such  generalisations 
as  may  -  servo  to  co-ordinate  the  diverging  lines  of 
scientific  research,  and  bridge  their  chasms  until  these 
can  bo  filled  up  by  the  tardier  progress  of  actual  dis¬ 
covery.  This  conclusion,  it  need  hardly  bo  said,  agrees 
perfectly  with  the  intellectual  movement  which,  in 
Germany  and  England,  is  replacing  speculation  by 
inference  and  metaphysics  by  psychology. 

Such  are  the  principal  propositions  which  M. 
Kenan  regards  as  approximating  to  certainty ;  he 
naturally  disclaims  any  but  a  qualified  responsibility 
for  the  probabilities  **  which  form  the  subject 
of  his  second  dialogue,  or  the  “  dreams  ’*  into 
which  he  launches  in  his  third.  The  leading  idea 
of  both  is  the  Hegelian  conception  of  the  deity  attain, 
ing  self-consciousness  in  an  individual  or  individuals, 
not,  according  to  M.  Renan,  necessarily  an  ultimate 
result  of  the  development  of  the  human  race.  “  Nous 
ne  disons  pas  quo  Tabsolu  do  la  raison  sera  atteint  par 
Thumanitc ;  nous  disons  qu’il  sera  atteint  par  quelque 
chose  d’analogue  a  Thumanito.**  In  the  third  dialogue, 
however,  wo  find  an  aperqu  of  the  destiny  which  an 
enlightened  philosophy  would  wish  to  be  in  store  for 
man.  It  is  a  species  of  apotheosis  of  culture,  and  any¬ 
thing  but  a  gospel  for  publicans  and  sinners.  The 
democratic  ideal  of  the  gradual  effacement  of  intel¬ 
lectual  and  social  distinctions  by  a  process  of  levelling 
up,  is,  M.  Kenan  thinks,  “antipodal  to  the  ways  of 
God.**  The  Deity  will  personify  himself  in  a  perfectly 
wise  and  pure  oligarchy  of  savans,  the  Renans,  in  fact, 
of  the  twenty  thousandth  century.  It  follows  that 
Republican  France  is  quite  on  the  wrong  tack : — 

Si  lo  dernier  mot  des  choscs  est  que  les  individus  jouissent 
paisiblement  de  leur  petite  destinde  finio,  c’est  la  France  liberale 
qui  aura  eu  raison;  mais  .  •  .  le  gouvernemont  du  monde  par  la 
raison,  s’il  doit  avoir  lieu,  parait  mioux  appropri6  au  genie  do 
I’Allemagne,  qui  montre  peu  de  souci  de  I’^galite  et  memo  de  la 
dignity  des  individus,  et  qui  a  pour  but  avant  tout  I’augmentation 
des  forces  intellectuelles  de  I’esp^ce. 

The  courage  of  this  deliverance  in  the  present  state 
of  French  feeling  almost  redeems  its  cynicism.  We 
wonder,  however,  that  it  did  not  occur  to  M.  Renan 
that  the  millennium  he  depicts  could  never  be  perman¬ 
ent,  or  oven  stable  ;  that  the  scientific  caste  ho  contem¬ 
plates  as  the  ultimate  outcome  of  evolution,  if  its 


morality  were  on  a  par  with  its  intellect,  would  be 
perpetually  undermining  its  own  ascendency  by  striving 
to  advance  the  less  favoured  members  of  society ;  and 
that,  on  the  reverse  supposition,  it  would  be  nearer  the 
negation  than  the  incarnation  of  Divinity.  M.  Renan 
undoubtedly  reposes  prodigious  confidence  in  the 
docility  of  the  lower  classes;  some  among  whom,  he 
even  ventures  to  surmise,  will  be  found  to  present 
themselves  as  voluntary  subjects  for  vivisection,  crowned 
with  flowers.  This  last  touch  will  probably  convince 
his  readers  that,  notwithstanding  his  theoretical  prefer¬ 
ence  for  Germany,  he  is  still  at  bottom  a  most  unde¬ 
niable  Frenchman. 

On  the  whole,  M.  Renan  decidedly  shines  rather  as 
a  witness  to  what  is  than  a  prophet  of  what  is  to  come. 
In  the  former  capacity  he  bears  an  invaluable  testimony 
to  the  transition  from  an  age  of  faith  to  an  age  of 
knowledge,  and  the  sure  extinction  of  every  conception 
inconsistent  with  the  first  principle  of  the  universality 
of  natural  law.  In  the  latter,  should  his  work  attract 
the  attention  of  theologians,  he  runs  great  risk  of  being 
exhibited  as  a  scarecrow  to  frighten  mankind  back  into 
orthodoxy.  His  outlook  into  futurity  is  certainly  not 
encouraging  to  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  ;  and  makes 
it  necessary  to  repeat  that,  notwithstanding  the  aberra¬ 
tions  of  individual  expositors,  the  religion  of  nature 
knows  nothing  of  divine  oligarchies ;  and  that  in  the 
eye  of  science,  no  less  than  of  justice,  “  all  are  equal 
before  the  Law.’* 


MR.  BRADLEY’S  ETHICAL  STUDIES. 

Ethical  Studies.  By  T.  H.  Bradley,  Fellow  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford.  London  :  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Ethics  is,  just  now,  the 
branch  of  philosophy  which  is  most  diligently  culti¬ 
vated  in  this  country.  It  was  not  long  ago  that  there 
issued  from  an  eminent  member  of  the  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  a  critical  review  of  ethical  theories  and  their 
methods,  which  is  probably  destined  to  supply  material 
for  thought  and  discussion  for  some  years  to  come.  In 
the  work  before  us  the  rival  “high  school  **  presents  us 
with  a  series  of  essays  which,  if  far  inferior  to  Mr. 
Sidgwick’s  volume  in  breadth  and  force  of  treatment, 
cannot  fail  to  interest  and  stimulate  all  English  students 
of  morals.  It  looks  as  if  ethics  were  the  territory  on 
which  the  hot  disputes  raised  by  the  supposed  philo¬ 
sophical  consequences  of  modem  science  were  to  bo 
mainly  fought  out.  To  the  followers  of  Mr.  Darwin, 
proclaiming  that  the  key  to  ethical  problems  is  to  be 
found  in  the  new  truths  of  man’s  descent  and  evolution, 
there  oppose  themselves  on  the  one  side  a  reassertor  of 
an  intuitive  universal  Hedonism,  and  now  on  the  other 
side  the  herald  of  a  much-neglected  foreign  doctrine 
alike  removed  from  the  rival  British  schools  of  Hedon¬ 
ism  and  Intuitionalism.  To  this  last  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  pay  heed. 

Mr.  Bradley’s  studies  consist  of  a  series  of  essays 
which  by  their  title  seem  to  have  but  a  loose  connexion. 
Yet  a  little  attention  to  the  topics  successively  dealt 
with  shows  that  the  writer  is  developing  something  like 
a  theory  of  ethics  though  the  mode  of  development  is 
certainly  a  little  curious.  The  essayist  concerns  himself 
now  with  inquiring  what  the  ordinary  moral  conscious¬ 
ness  says  on  a  subject,  now  with  refuting  some  sup¬ 
posedly  erroneous  view  of  ethical  questions,  and  now  with 
partially  unfolding  what  he  considers  to  be  the  one  true 
doctrine.  There  is  often  a  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
the  two  latter  parts  of  the  process,  since  the  writer 
seems  to  take  pleasure  in  presenting  a  theory  in  its  most 
favourable  light  in  order  to  surprise  the  reader  with 
the  many  blemishes  he  will  afterwards  expose  to  view. 
Mr.  Bradley  makes  no  secret  of  his  standpoint ;  although 
careful  to  claim  perfect  independence  of  position,  he 
admits  again  and  again  his  discipleship  to  Hegel.  “  The 
ideas,**  he  tells  us  in  the  preface,  “  brought  forward  in 
these  pages  are  not  new.  The  source  of  every  argument 
might  in  most  cases  have  been  given,  and  the  reader 
referred  to  the  works  of  one  or  two  great  men.” 
Oxford  is  known  to  supply  a  band  of  faithful 
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followers  of  this  leader,  somewhat  abandoned,  as  it 
seems,  in  these  days  in  his  own  country,  and  it 
was  not  long  since  we  reviewed  in  these  pages 
an  elaborate  attack  by  an  Oxford  Hegelian  on  David 
Hume  and  English  empiricism  in  general.  The  true 
Hegelian  method  in  ethics,  it  seems,  is  to  get  at  the 
ordinary  moral  consciousness,  to  find  out  what  the  plain 
man  thinks  about  responsibility  and  duty,  and  then  to 
interpret  the  results  in  the  terms  of  Hegel’s  peculiar 
system  of  philosophy.  The  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
this  plan  is  to  make  sure  not  to  confuse  what  the  plain 
man  thinks  and  what  his  accomplished  translator  sup¬ 
poses  he  ought  to  think  as  a  consequence  of  the  first, 
and  we  may  say  at  once  that  Mr.  Bradley  has  not 
escaped  this  pitfall.  The  plain  man,  one  suspects,  will  be 
at  a  loss  to  recognise  some  of  the  subtleties  which  are 
put  into  his  mouth  by  Mr.  Bradley.  For  example  : — 

To  express  what  the  people  believe.  .  .  .  The  will  must  be  in  the 
act  and  the  act  in  the  will ;  and,  as  the  will  is  the  self  which  re¬ 
mains  the  same  self,  therefore  the  act,  which  was  part  of  the  self, 
is  now  part  of  the  self,  since  the  self  is  that  which  it  has  done.  .  .  . 
The  vulgar,  as  we  know,  are  the  prey  of  delusions,  which  we  think 
our  “  inductive”  psychology,  and  our  anti-metaphysical  metaphysic, 
and  our  all  too  metaphysical  “  Baconian  ”  science,  make  impossible 
for  ourselves ;  and  the  sole  possible  expression  of  the  one  most 
widely  spread  amongst  all  these  rooted  beliefs  is  this,  that  an 
universal  is  real,  and  that  that  universal  is  conscious  of  itself. — 
P.  31. 


Wo  all  have  seen  onions  on  a  rope.  Now  each  of  these  onions  is 
not  any  other  onion — it  may  be  taken  by  itself,  as  a  separate 
individual ;  and  yet  each  of  these  onions  is  a  state  of  the  rope  of 
onions.  And  further,  this  rope  of  onions  is  aware  of  itself — it  talks 
about  itself  and  generally  comports  itself  as  if  it  were  inseparable, 
and,  no  doubt,  it  really  is  what  it  calls  self-conscious.  But  here  is 
the  beginning  of  delusion ;  for,  talking  about  “  self”  we  {i.e.  the 
onions)  fall  into  the  belief  that  there  is  something  there  under  the 
onions  and  the  rope,  and  on  looking  we  see  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind. 


conduct  pursued.  Mr.  Bradley  refuses  to  acknowledge 
that  there  is  any  third  alternative  lying  between  these 
two,  namely,  an  amount  of  pleasure  as  yet  unattained 
by  an  individual,  but  possible  to  him  when  once  in- 
stracted  as  to  its  nature,  and  capable  of  providing  some- 
thing  like  a  happy  and  satisfying  existence.  Nor  will 
he  admit  that  to  make  pleasurable  activities  or  interests 
(ifBea  instead  of  fjSoytj')  the  object  of  conscious  desire  and 
pursuit  is  reconcilable  with  Hedonism,  although  he  sees, 
what  every  psychologist  must  see,  that  in  the  very  nature 
of  volition,  objects  and  not  feelings  must  bo  the  immediate 
aims  of  action,  and  tells  us,  over  and  over  again, 
that  there  can  bo  no  real  satisfaction,  and  consequently 
no  realisation  of  the  Hedonist’s  ultimate  good,  unless 
interests  be  substituted  for  single  feelings  as  the  aim 
consciously  followed  by  the  individual.  Mr.  Bradley  re¬ 
peats,  without  adding  much  freshness  of  form,  all  that 
has  been  said  again  and  again  as  to  the  impossibility  of 
enforcing  morality  on  the  Hedonist’s  theory,  since  the 
individual  may  always  contend  that  his  own  view  of 
pleasure,  even  though  leading  to  vice,  is  as  much  en¬ 
titled  to  his  respect  as  that  of  the  majority  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  or  predecessors.  But  we  fail  to  see  how 
any  other  theory  of  duty  is  free  from  a  similar  liability 
to  abuse  by  a  man  who  lacks  the  requisite  motives. 
Does  Mr.  Bradley  think  that  his  own  subtle  theory 
would  have  any  practical  effect  on  the  case  of  a  person 
desirous  of  freeing  himself  from  the  shackles  of  moral 
obligation  ?  It  is  enough  for  the  Hedonist  to  know 
that  in  the  case  of  the  normally  trained  member  of  so¬ 
ciety,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  man  with  a  conscience,  a 
pleasurable  life  is  only  possible  through  an  ample  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  duty. 

With  respect  to  Universal  Hedonism  (Utilitarianism) 
Mr.  Bradley  tells  us  that  the  end  sought  is  d  fortiori  “a 
wild  and  impossible  fiction.”  He  repeats  that  the 
theory  is  opposed  to  morality,  since,  “  if  by  being  changed 
into  pigs,  we  secured  an  absolute  certainty  of  a  greater 
amount  of  pleasure  witK  a  less  amount  of  pain,  we  (I 
speak  for  the  ordinary  person)  should  decline  the  change 
either  for  ourselves  or  the  race,  and  should  think  it  our 
duty  to  do  so.”  But  inasmuch  as  nobody,  excepting 
perhaps  one  or  two  eccentric  pessimists,  has  seriously 
maintained  that  the  transformation  would  be  a  gain  as 
respects  “  grateful  feeling,”  the  universal  Hedonist  need 
not  perhaps  be  dismayed  at  this  argument.  Once 
more,  Mr.  Bradley  holds,  as  Mr.  Lecky  and  others,  that 
the  pleasure  of  all  gives  no  available  clue  to  right 
action,  though  this  part  of  the  argument  has  not  much 
force.  Further,  the  writer  considers  the  pursuit  of 
others’  pleasure  for  itself  to  be  a  psychological  impossi¬ 
bility,  and  regards  Mr.  Bain’s  interpretation  of  sympathy 
as  unmeaning  on  that  writer’s  avowed  basis  of  psy¬ 
chology.  To  this  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  it  does 
not  much  matter,  provided  men  are  capable  of  being 
socially  trained  to  make  others’  happiness  the  object  of 
conscious  pursuit,  whether  this  process  can  or  can  not 
be  brought  under  the  general  principle  that  the  real 
force  in  voluntary  action  is  the  anticipation  of  some 
augmentation  of  pleasure  or  diminution  of  pain  for  the 
individual  himself.  Mr.  Bradley,  lastly,  objects  that  the 
end  of  universal  happiness  as  pleasure  is  not  self-evi¬ 
dent,  and  in  this  connexion  he  criticises  not  only  J.  S. 
Mill’s  proof  of  Utilitarianism,  but  very  briefly  and  in¬ 
adequately  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  attempt  to  rationalise  this 
end.  Of  course  one  cannot  answer  this  objection 
except  by  appealing  to  the  fact  that  most  men,  if  not 
Mr.  Bradley,  do  somehow  practically  admit  that  other’s 
pleasure  is,  per  se,  a  reasonable  end. 

Such  being  Mr.  Bradley’s  unfavourable  estimate  of 
the  most  conspicuous  English  theory  of  ethics,  the 
reader  will  be  curious  to  know  what  doctrine  he  pro¬ 
poses  as  a  satisfactory  substitute.  As  we  have  remarked, 
the  development  of  Mr.  Bradley’s  theory  is  by  no  means 
obvious,  and  one  has  to  put  together  passages  from 
remote  portions  of  the  book  in  order  to  get  an  idea  of 
the  writer’s  system.  Roughly  sketched,  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  author’s  own  words,  this  is  as  follows. 
Morality  is  an  end  in  itself,  and  must  not  be  willed  for 
anything  beyond  itself.  The  end  of  action  is  self- 


This  may  be  clever,  but  the  illustration  is  hardly 
fitted  perhaps  to  help  to  a  thoughtful  solution  of  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  philosophical  problems.  Mr.  Bradley 
follows  Mr.  Green  in  the  work  already  referred  to  in 
distinguishing  happiness  from  pleasurable  feeling,  and 
in  denouncing  the  latter  as  wholly  unfit  to  be  the  end  of 
human  action.  Pleasure  and  pain  are  a  most  undig¬ 
nified  object  of  pursuit. 

They  are  “  subjective  ”  because  they  neither  have,  nor  pretend  to, 
reality  beyond  this  or  that  subject.  They  are  as  they  are  felt  to 
be,  but  they  tell  us  nothing.  In  one  word,  they  have  no  content; 
they  are  as  states  of  us,  but  they  have  nothing  for  us. 

The  consistent  Hedonist  is  one  who  distinctly  sets 
before  him  a  series  of  agreeable  sensations,  and  as  this 
series  is  in  its  nature  indefinite,  the  end  is  never  realised — 
unless,  indeed,  the  end  be  the  greatest  sum  of  pleasures 
possible  to  the  individual,  and  in  this  case  the  end  must 
be  equally  realised,  whatever  the  moral  quality  of  the 


A  Hegelian  is  nothing  if  not  critical,  and  Mr. 
Bradley’s  volume  affords  ample  evidence  of  the  dialectic 
skill  which  the  discipline  of  Hegel’s  method  is  fitted  to 
develop.  As  may  be  expected,  the  chief  object  of  the 
writer’s  attacks  is  the  current  Hedonism,  both  in  its 
earlier  form  and  in  the  form  impressed  on  it  by  later 
writers,  especially  J.  S.  Mill.  Mr.  Bradley  succeeds  in 
producing  an  array  of  finely  distinguished  objections  to 
the  popular  English  creed  which  may  at  first  sight  well 
stagger  the  most  confident  adherent,  and  one  must 
admit  that  in  this  successive  presentation  of  so  large 
a  number  of  dialectic  points  the  author  shows  con¬ 
siderable  logical  subtlety.  Yet  after  closely  and 
patiently  following  the  writer  from  step  to  step  one 
finds  that  this  highly  elaborated  method  of  attack  is  not 
quite  so  formidable  as  it  looks  on  a  first  view.  Much  of 
the  tirade  against  pleasure  as  the  end  of  action  reads  a 
good  deal  like  a  familiar  kind  of  pulpit  denunciation, 
and  every  now  and  again  the  reader  begins  to  suspect 
that  the  essayist  is  more  bent  on  making  a  brilliant 
display  of  the  dialectician’s  art  than  on  seriously 
grappling  with  the  real  difficulties  of  the  problem.  To 
give  an  example  of  Mr.  Biadley’s  mode  of  disposing  of 
current  philosophical  ideas,  this  is  how  he  refutes 
the  idea  that  mind,  so  far  as  known,  is  only  a  series 
of  states  of  consciousness. 
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gratifications,  whereas  every  thoughtfal  Hedonist  wonld 
accept  much  of  what  the  writer  says  as  to  the  conditions 
of  a  permanent,  that  is,  a  constantly  renewable  satisfac¬ 
tion  as  a  first  condition  of  a  truly  pleasurable  existence. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  fail  to  see  how  Mr.  Bradley’s 
theory  of  moral  action  offers  us  beneath  its  verbal 
subtleties  and  fine  metaphysical  formulas  anything 
more  than  a  series  of  perishing  **  states  of  consciousness,” 
thoughts,  beliefs,  and  emotions,  that  is  to  say,  the  very 
result  which  he  finds  so  meagre  and  unsatisfying  when 
dealing  with  Hedonism.  As  to  any  light  to  be  got  from 
the  theory  respecting  what  is  right  and  virtuous,  the 
author,  as  we  have  observed,  frankly  tells  us  not  to  look 
for  this.  To  say  that  duty  is  the  affirmation  of  the 
“  good  self,”  which  answers  to  our  “  real  being,”  is  to 
give  us  fine  phrases  but  little  knowledge.  Yet  though 
we  do  not  think  Mr.  Bradley  has  proved  his  case,  we 
gladly  testify  that  he  has  written  a  very  thoughtful, 
searching,  and  stimulating  book,  and  we  sincerely  thank 
him  for  presenting  ideas  and  modes  of  thought  which 
are  not  very  familiar  to  Englishmen  with  so  few  tech¬ 
nicalities  of  expression,  and  in  a  style  which,  in  spite  of 
occasional  intricacies,  is  transparent,  neat,  and  forcible, 
reaching  in  places  the  quiet  flow  of  a  polished  eloquence, 
and  touched  here  and  there  with  the  agreeable  light  of 
a  playful  irony. 


realisation — that  is  to  say,  ends  or  objects  which 
have  become  a  part  of  ourselves.  **  Nothing  is  desired 
except  that  which  is  identified  with  ourselves,  and 
we  can  aim  at  nothing  except  so  far  as  we  aim  at  our¬ 
selves  in  it.”  Moreover,  the  end  to  bo  willed  is  a  whole 
and  an  infinite  whole,  the  infinite  being  hero  used  in 
something  of  an  esoteric  sense,  as  that  which  is  related 
not  to  anything  else  but  to  itself.  In  an  essay  on 
“  Duty  for  Duty’s  Sake,”  in  which  the  writer  criticises 
some  of  tho  weak  points  of  Kant’s  system,  he  tells  us 
that  no  act  of  will  can  be  the  mere  carrying  out  of  an 
abstract  principle,  such  as  “  Realise  non-contradiction.” 
Tho  essence  of  will  is  that  it  should  not  bo  formal,  but 
should  have  some  particular  content.  As  opposed  to 
this,  the  true  starting-point  for  a  moral  theory  is  “  My 
Station  and  its  Duties.”  The  self-realisation  which 
morality  requires  must  be  identical  with  the  realisation 
of  the  goodwill  which  is  superior  to  ourselves.  This 
will,  “  though  universal,  is  not  abstract,  since  it  belongs 
to  ito  essence  that  it  should  be  realised,  and  it  has  no 
real  existence  except  in  and  through  its  particulars.”  It 
is  an  organism,  and  a  moral  organism  : — 

In  the  realised  idea  ■which,  superior  to  me,  and  yet  here  and  now 
in  and  by  me,  affirms  itself  in  a  continuous  process,  we  have  found 
the  end,  we  have  found  self-realisation,  duty,  and  happiness  in  one  ; 
yes,  we  have  found  ourselves,  when  wo  have  found  our  station 
and  its  duties,  our  function  as  an  organ  in  tho  social  organism. — 
P.  148. 

3klr.  Bradley  proceeds  to  show  that  wo  are  born  as 
social  units  with  the  stamp  of  social  relations  and 
influences,  and  considers  that  this  fact  somehow  proves 
tho  identity  of  the  individual  and  the  community  and  of 
the  real  individual  self  with  the  universal  goodwill. 
The  writer  nowhere  seeks  to  define  a  man’s  station,  nor 
says  much  to  help  us  to  understand  what  he  means  by 
tho  social  organism.  He  appears  to  recognise  that  it 
will  not  do  to  take  oven  the  best  existing  social  discipline 
as  representing  the  true  self  or  the  universal  will,  and 
some  rhetorical  passages  in  favour  of  a  meek  and 
reverent  conservatism  in  morals  are  somewhat  robbed  of 
their  point  when  in  another  essay  he  proceeds  to  discuss 
“  Ideal  Morality,”  as  a  realisation  of  an  ideal  self. 
Mr.  Bradley  tells  us  that  this  perfected  ideal  is  to  be 
based  on  the  existing  will  outside  of  us,  and  superior  to 
ns,  but  does  not  indicate  more  precisely  how  this  result 
is  to  ho  arrived  at.  In  truth  ho  distinctly  affirms  that 
it  is  not  tho  business  of  ethics  to  supply  a  rule  for  the 
testing  of  duty,  and  the  only  approximation  to  a  standard 
which  ho  offers  is  virtually  that  of  irrationaliscd  Intui¬ 
tivism,  namely,  the  intuitive  feeling  (aiaOi/vtc)  of  the 
reflective  man  (o  ^/^oj'ipoc).  In  tho  concluding  essay  he 
seeks  to  assign  its  proper  place  to  tho  bad  will  in  this 
scheme,  and  has  some  curious  views  respecting  the  two 
selves,  the  good  and  the  bad,  which  make  up  the 
individual,  the  latter  of  which,  however,  proves  in  the 
end  to  bo  no  real  self  at  all.  Tho  conclusion  of  the 
argument  is,  that  morality  is  an  endless  process,  a 
demand  for  what  does  not  exist,  and  therefore  a  self- 
contradiction,  and  from  this  there  is  drawn  the  inference 
that  a  complete  system  of  ethics  postulates  the  religious 
point  of  view,  where  one  discovers  that  tho  ideal  of 
morality  is  not  a  fiction  but  a  reality.  The  “  Concluding 
Remarks  ”  on  tho  relation  of  Ethics  to  Theology  are 
very  curious,  and  contain,  among  other  things,  a  sharp 
rebuke  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  cavalier  handling  of 
tlie  religious  question. 

In  this  brief  outline  of  Mr.  Bradley’s  exposition  wo 
have  had  to  omit  all  allusion  to  many  minor  points  of 
discussion,  as,  for  example,  the  phenomena  of  appetite 
and  desire,  of  which  the  writer  offers  a  very  curious 
psychological  interpretation.  In  truth,  these  essays  are 
m^o  up  of  such  finely  ramified  trains  of  argument  that 
it  is  wholly  impossible  to  give  an  exact  appreciation  of 
their  value  in  a  critical  notice.  Wo  can  only  record  our 
impression  that,  in  spite  of  the  great  ability  which  the 
author  undoubtedly  shows  in  bringing  into  view  every 
conceivable  side  of  a  question,  tho  cumulative  effect  of 
his  reasonings  scarcely  amounts  to  persuasion.  He  only 
succeeds  in  throwing  discredit  upon  the  idea  of  pleasure 
as  the  end  of  action  by  interpreting  pleasure  as  made 
up  of  a  series  of  fugitive  and  irreproducible  sensuous 
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7he  Two  Chancellors,  Prince  Gortchakof  and  Prince  Bismarck, 
By  M.  Julian  Klaczko.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Mrs. 
Tait.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

The  wealth  of  piquant  anecdotes  and  happy  sayings  in 
this  volume,  the  accumulation  of  a  long  personal  inter¬ 
course  with  European  diplomatists,  would  alone  make 
it  interesting.  Almost  every  page  contains  some  good 
thing  well  put,  something  which  attracts  us  at  the 
moment,  and  which  we  turn  to  again  for  the  finish  with 
which  it  is  expressed.  Much  of  the  excellence  of  M. 
Klaczko’s  style,  its  pithy  epigi’ams  and  neat  appositions, 
fortunately  bears  translation. 

The  object  of  the  book,  the  different  chapters  of  which 
appeared  in  the  Uevue  de  Deux  Mondes  last  year,  is  to  un¬ 
fold  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  ten  years  from  1863 
to  1873,  during  which  M.  Klaczko  believes  that  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  Czar  and  his  uncle  worked  in 
concert.  Prince  Gortchakoff*  being  the  sleeping  partner 
of  M.  de  Bismarck.  When  M.  Klaczko  began  to  write, 
the  Eastern  Question  had  not  been  raised  by  the  revolt 
in  the  Herzegovina,  but  he  anticipated  its  early  revival, 
and  one  of  his  main  purposes  in  tracing  the  co-operation 
of  Gortchakoflf  and  Bismarck  seems  to  have  been  to  read 
from  the  circumstances  of  their  past  partnership  whether 
they  were  likely  to  remain  united  through  the  coming 
troubles.  The  construction  of  the  narrative,  the  skill 
with  which  from  the  first  chapter  it  leads  up  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  adroitly  insinuated  in  the  last,  is  masterly. 
It  is  a  history  with  a  purpose.  That  purpose,  effected 
with  consummate  art,  is  to  prove .  that,  however 
long-established  is  the  friendship  between  the  two 
Chancellors,  however  great  the  services  that  the 
one  has  rendered  at  critical  times  to  the  other.  Prince 
Gortchakoff*  need  expect  no  gratitude  from  Prince 
Bismarck ;  that  it  will  bo  in  accordance  with  all  Bis¬ 
marck’s  antecedents  if  his  old  friend  is  the  next  victim 
of  his  clever  intrigues.  Their  friendship  began  when 
they  were  ambassadors  together  to  the  German  Diet  at 
Frankfort  in  1851,  was  cemented  during  Bismarck’s 
service  at  St.  Petersburg  from  1859  to  1862,  and  sur¬ 
vived  the  incessant  intrigues  of  the  next  ten  years,  but 
M.  Klaczko  intimates  very  plainly  the  suspicion  that 
though  this  feeling  has  influenced  GortchakofF’s  policy, 
Bismarck  is  superior  to  any  such  weakness  - 

With  cruel  irony  the  founder  of  German  unity  has  generally 
chosen  for  his  accomplice  in  one  enterprise  the  dupe  destined  to  bo 
the  rictim  in  his  next  one.  His  great  superiority  hiis  partly  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  facts  that  his  aim  has  always  been  a  clear  one,  his  object 
always  well  defined,  limited,  and  perfectly  attainable ;  while  his  as¬ 
sociates  of  the  moment  generally  allowed  themselves  to  be  entangled 
in  the  perilous  web  under  the  impulsion  of  abstract  principles,  vague 
desires,  and  confused  combinations. 

At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Duchies — his  first  attempt  to 
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One  sees  in  these  letters  [to  his  sister  Malvina]  that  M.  de  Bis¬ 
marck  began  earl^  to  practise  the  style  of  irony  in  which  he  is  now 
a  past-master  irony  of  the  coldest,  most  contemptuous  kind, 
merging  from  time  to  time  into  bitter  laughter.  It  appears  in  his 
speeches,  in  his  conversations  with  ministers  and  ambassadors,  and 
in  his  diplomatic  negotiations,  at  moments  of  the  utmost  historical 
importance.  At  such  times  his  irony  will  take  the  form  of  the 
greatest  openness  or  the  most  urbane  politeness ;  but  an  openness 
that  inclines  one  to  fall  down  and  worship  the  first  tolerably  decent 
lie,  and  an  urbanity  that  makes  one  welcome  an  outspoken  incivility 
as  a  positive  relief. 

Once,  on  the  eve  of  the  war  of  1866,  Count  de  Earolyi,  Austrian 
ambassador,  acting  in  the  name  of  his  Government,  summoned  M. 
de  Bismarck  to  declare  categorically  whether  his  intentions  were  to 
annul  the  Treaty  of  Gastein.  “  No,”  was  the  answer ;  “  I  have  no 
such  intentions  ;  but,  (/*  I  had,  should  I  have  given  you  a  different 
answer  V* 

As  to  that  cloak  of  murderous  politeness  in  which  M.  de  Bis¬ 
marck's  sarcasm  at  times  veils  itself,  we  may  cite  as  an  example 
the  speech  which  he  cast  in  the  faces  of  the  negotiators  of 
Versailles,  when  they  came  to  him  to  treat  of  the  surrender  of 
famished  Paris,  and  ofifered  two  hundred  millions.  **  Oh  I  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  he,  Paris  is  too  important  a  town  to  be  treated  so  meanlj, 
let  us  do  it  the  honour  of  a  thousand  millions ;  ”  and  this  is  the 
peculiar  form  which  the  emulator  of  Heine  gives  to  the  maxima 
reverentia  which  we  owe  to  misfortune  I  .  .  .  When  in  riper  years 
one  is  destined  to  exercise  one's  wit  at  the  expense  of  princes  and 
countries,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  youth  one  should  have  ex¬ 
ercised  the  same  wit  over  so  trivial  an  object  as  a  poor  Pomeranian 
peasant  who  had  drunk  too  much  water. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  dear  Malvina,  the  youthful  country 
gentleman  speaks  with  the  greatest  hilarity  of  an  inundation  'which 
had  just  covered  one  of  his  domains  traversed  by  a  little  **  affluent” 
of  the  meagre  river  Hampel.  This  inundation  had  cut  him  off  from 
his  neighbours,  and  had  carried  away  several  barrels  of  his  eau-de- 
vie,  "causing  an  interregnum  of  confusion  from  Schievelbein  to 
Damm ;  ”  and  he  concludes  his  letter  with  this  stroke — "  I  am  proud 
to  be  able  to  say,  that,  in  my  little  affluent  of  the  Hampel,  a 
waggoner,  along  with  his  horse  and  load  of  tar,  has  actually  been 
able  to  drown  himself!  ”... 

With  what  an  increase  of  pride  this  gentleman  must  have  wit¬ 
nessed,  later  in  life,  when  Europe  had  become  his  domain,  a  chief 
and  his  army,  an  empire  and  its  ruler,  vanish  beneath  another  in¬ 
undation,  whose  waves  were  blood:  currus  Gallia  et  auriga 
^usl  ... 


Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  at  another  time  the  youthful  country  gentle¬ 
man  throw  himself  bravely  into  the  water  to  save  his  groom,  and 
gained  that  medal  for  saving  human  life  which  for  years  was  the 
sole  decoration  on  the  brot^  breast  of  the  Minister  of  Prussia  at 
Frankfort.  On  being  questioned  one  day,  by  a  colleague  at  the 
Bund,  as  to  his  decoration,  of  the  nature  of  which  the  diplomatic 
corps  was  ignorant,  he  replied,  in  that  tone  of  voice  peculiarly  his 
own,  that  once  by  accident  he  had  saved  a  man  ;  in  a  moment  of 
idleness,  of  course ;  and  it  would  have  taken  but  little  further 
questioning  for  him  to  have  replied  that  it  was  but  to  take  exercise 
in  swimming  that  he  had  done  it. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  **  the  mad  Bismarck,”  as 
he  was  called  by  his  ueighbours  in  his  younger  days,  was 
always  saying  bitter  things.  His  inexhaustible  hilarity 
and  flow  of  talk  made  him  a  great  favourite  at 
St.  Petersburg,  where  he  vented  his  railing  humour 
chiefly  at  the  expense  of  his  superiors  in  Berlin,  “  the 
perruques  of  Potsdam ;  ”  and  during  his  two  months* 
stay  at  Paris  he  was  almost  as  great  a  favourite  as  on 
the  banks  of  the  Neva.  His  eccentric  ways  made  him  a 
great  puzzle  in  the  steady-going  world  of  diplomacy ; 
the  general  verdict  would  probably  have  expressed  itself 
in  a  significant  tapping  of  the  forehead.  Napoleon  III. 
whispered  to  Prosper  Merim^e  that  he  was  mad,  when 
“  not  half  such  a  fool  as  he  looked  **  the  Teutonic  lago 
followed  him  on  the  sands  of  Biarritz  volubly  redis¬ 
tributing  the  map  of  Europe,  and  M.  Thiers  seems  to 
have  come  to  a  similar  conclusion. 

One  evening  in  the  month  of  June,  1862,  in  the  well-known  salons 
of  the  Place  St.  George,  whore  the  brilliant  and  caustic  talents  ofM. 
Thiers  drew  around  him  all  the  more  moderate  opposers  of  the 
Second  Empire,  the  suddenly-announced  name  of  his  Excellency  tho 
Prussian  ambassador  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  at  the  feet  of  the  as¬ 
tonished  host  and  his  equally  astonished  guests,  the  ambassadors  at 
the  Court  of  the  Tuileries  being  at  that  time  very  careful  to  avoid 
the  marked  house  of  "the  illustrious  national  historian.”  Tho 
general  astonishment  became  even  ^eater  when  M.  de  Bismarck, 
joining  immediately  in  the  conversation,  began  an  exposition  of  his 
future  political  plans,  should  his  royal  master  ever  place  him  at  the 
head  of  affairs. 

The  assembly  agreed  unanimously  that  the  ambassador  was 
very  bizarre,  and  his  frankness  apji^red  to  them  “  a  sort  of  ironical 
challenge  addressed  to  their  credulity.” 

A  few  days  later  M.  Thiers  returned  the  call  of  the  ambassador, 
who  said  to  him  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  interview,  in  the  most 
good-natured  and  off-hand  manner :  “  Confess  it,  you  are  sulking  in 
your  retreat  with  your  friends  and  your  books.”  "  I  must  respect 
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my  opinions,”  replied  the  French  statesman.  **  You  are  right,”  ^as 
the  answer;  '*one  ought  to  entertain  strong  opinions,  but  one 
ought  to  strive  for  power  to  carry  them  into  effect,”  And  having 
given  vent  to  this  characteristic  maxim,  the  Prussian  envoy  added; 
*  ‘  See  here ;  I  will  arrange  your  affair  with  the  Emperor ;  ”  and  in 
the  look  which  accompanied  this  proposition,  his  listener  seemed  to 
read  the  secret  thought.  Be  minister,  and  wo  two  will  remake  the 
map  of  Europe. 

iTie  former  minister  of  Louis  Philippe  turned  the  conversation, 
setting  aside  by  a  gesture  both  the  offer  and  the  idea,  and  was  not 
long  in  taking  leave  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

He  was  not  to  see  him  again  until  he  met  him,  eight  years  later, 
at  Versailles,  conqueror  of  Napoleon  III.  and  master  of  France. 


MICHELANGELO. 

lAfe  and  Works  of  Miehelangdo  Bwmarrotti.  By  Charles  Heath 
Wilson.  London  :  John  Murray. 

It  was  only  last  year  that  Florence  was  alive  with  the 
excitement  of  the  great  Michelangelo  celebration,  and 
pilgrims  came  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  do  homage 
in  the  sweet  Flower  city  to  the  memory  of  the  mightiest 
of  her  sons.  A  copy  of  the  immortal  David,  the  statue 
which  all  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  enemies  failed 
to  injure,  either  in  fame  or  form,  their  potty  efforts  only 
succeeding  in  handing  down  their  names  to  endless 
mockery,  stands  at  San  Miniato,  a  memorial  of  the  great 
defence  of  its  maker,  looking  across  the  wonderful  city 
l^ing  beneath.  At  the  feet  of  David,  around  the  base, 
he  the  four  figures  of  Day  and  Night,  Dawn  and 
Evening,  but  unfortunately  so  dwarfed  in  size  as  some¬ 
what  to  take  away  from  the  effect,  otherwise  so  happy,  of 
grouping  the  greatest  perhaps  of  his  carven  work  on 
the  spot  where  he  showed  himself  great  with  trowel 
as  with  brush  or  chisel.  The  statue  thus  placed  might 
be  regarded  as  some  divine  figure,  standiug  high  above 
the  city  like  the  protecting  Athena  of  the  Acropolis, 
a  terror  to  invaders  and  a  deity  to  art.  Probably  Michel¬ 
angelo’s  name  was  never  so  much  spoken,  and  with  the 
accents  of  so  many  different  tongues  before,  in  Florence, 
as  during  those  few  days  of  the  celebration.  All  men 
talked  of  him;  ho  was  in  their  ears  as  a  sound,  in 
their  eyes  as  a  light;  all  the  arts  joined  to  do  him 
homage,  and  literature  was  certainly  not  behindhand. 
More  has  perhaps  been  published  about  him  since 
than  there  over  was  before.  With  new  information, 
with  fresh  sources  of  knowledge,  new  works  upon  his 
life  and  labours  were  necessary,  as  well  as  republications 
of  old,  and  straightway  made  their  appearance  in  various 
tongues  and  various  forms,  from  the  thin  paper 
pamphlet  to  the  large  volume,  from  the  little  “Ri- 
tratto  di  Michelangelo  Buonarroti  dalla  storia  della 
Repubblica  di  Firenze  di  Gino  Capponi  ripubblicato 
er  cura  di  Camillo  Tommasi,”  which  was  sold  all  over 
lorence  for  the  price  of  ten  centesimi,  and  bought  with 
as  much  eagerness  as  a  London  crowd  would  display  in 
the  purchase  of  a  penny  account  of  the  latest  murder,  to 
the  life  by  Aurelio  Gotti,  or  the  last,  but  by  no  means  the 
least,  Mr.  Heath  Wilson’s  volume.  A  great  deal  has 
been  written  directly  or  indirectly  on  Michelangelo  ;  a 
subject  so  attractive  would  naturally  command,  and  has 
commanded  a  largo  number  of  scholars,  from  Giorgio 
Vasari  and  Ascanio  Condivi  to  Lanzi,  Vignali,  Hauche- 
come,  Qnatremere  do  Quincy,  Grimm,  Duppa,  John 
Harford,  and  all  the  others  who  have  contributed  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Heath  Wilson’s  book  does- 
not,  of  course,  intend  to  supplant  all  these,  does  not 
rofess  to  have  all  their  merits  and  none  of  their  defects ; 
as  some  imperfections  with  many  virtues.  Even  though 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  defined  Vasari  as  “an  ass  with  precious 
things  in  his  ^nniers,”  it  is  probable  that  people  will  still 
find  interest  in  his  account  of  the  son  “  born  under  a 
fated  and  happy  star  to  the  Signor  Lodovico  di  Lionardo 
Buonarroti  Simoni,’’  although  they  may  not  attach  any 
special  importance  to  the  fact  that  Mercury  and  Venus 
exhibited  a  friendly  aspect  at  his  birth,  being  in  the 
second  house  of  Jupiter,  all  of  which  tended  to  prove 
how  great  his  works  of  art  would  be. 

But  Mr.  Heath  Wilson  possesses  the  immense  advan¬ 
tage  of  coming  into  the  field  just  after  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tenary  of  Michelangelo’s  birth,  and  in  having  obtained 


by  the  courtesy  of  the  Commendatore  Gotti  copies  of 
the  inedited  and  unpublished  documents  of  the  Buon- 
arroti  Archives  which  he  had  selected  for  his  own  ‘  Life 
of  Michelangelo.’  All  honour  should  be  paid  by  those 
to  whom  art  is  something  higher  than  the  decoration  of 
an  idle  day  to  Rosina  Vendramini,  who  married  the 
Cavaliere  Cosimo  Buonarroti,  the  descendant  of  Michel¬ 
angelo’s  younger  brother,  and  whose  devotion  to  the 
memory  of  Michelangelo  was  such  that,  as  Mr.  Heath 
Wilson  tells  us,  “  She  diligently  copied  such  manuscripts 
in  the  family  archives  as  had  suffered  from  the  effects  of 
time,  and  her  careful  researches  were  rewarded  by  find¬ 
ing  in  the  secret  recesses  of  a  cabinet  several  models  by 
the  great  artist,  amongst  which  a  sketch  for  his  statue 
of  the  David.”  On  her  death  in  1856  she  bequeathed 
the  interest  of  20,000  livres  “to  be  £mplied  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Casa  Buonarroti.”  Out  of  all  the 
various  materials,  and  much  personal  inspection  and 
study  of  the  works  of  Michelangelo,  Mr.  Heath  Wilson 
has  woven  the  story  of  his  life,  and  has  contributed  to 
art-literature  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  its  modem 
monographs.  A  good  life  of  Michelangelo  in  the  English 
language  was  highly  to  be  desired.  We  only  possessed 
Duppa’s  and  Harford’s,  both  of  little  value,  and  English 
translations  of  some  of  the  most  important  foreign 
works,  such  as  Grimm’s  life,  a  very  useful  book  in  its 
way,  though  its  critical  power  is  somewhat  weak.  Mr. 
Heath  Wilson  has,  we  think,  supplied  the  deficiency, 
and  given  us  a  careful  and  intelligent  life  of  the  great 
sculptor,  painter,  architect,  and  poet,  which  the  large 
amount  of  new  information  renders  a  work  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  value.  The  book,  moreover,  is  liberally  illustrated 
with  woodcuts  from  the  author’s  designs  of  much  of  the 
best  of  the  master’s  work  in  sculpture  and  painting. 
With  one  part  of  the  many-sided  art-power  of  Michel¬ 
angelo,  a  power  as  great  and  varied  as  that  of  Julias 
Casear,  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Heath  Wilson  deals 
at  all  sufficiently  or  satisfactorily.  The  poetry  of 
Mioholangolo  may  not  be  one  of  the  first  thoughts  that 
arise  in  connexion  with  his  name,  but  it  is  one  of  his 
gifts,  and  a  great  one,  and  we  cannot  but  regard  Mir. 
Heath  Wilson’s  summary  way  of  dealing  with  it  as 
most  mistaken.  Even  if,  as  he  modestly  states,  “  much 
has  been  already  written  by  infinitely  more  competent 
authors  as  to  his  (Michelangelo’s)  poetic  merits,”  any 
work  professing  to  be  a  life  of  Michelangelo  ought  to 
deal  with  them  more  fully  than  Mr.  Wilson  has  seen  fit 
to  do.  It  is  not  as  in  the  case  of  the  younger  painter. 
Of  the  “bosom  beats  of  Raphael,”  only  four  sonnets  are 
left,  but  we  have  of  Michelangelo  enough  to  judge  of 
him  solely  as  a  poet,  and  they  are  an  important  part  of 
his  life,  more  so  even  than  the  singing  of  JSalvator  Rosa. 
Michelangelo  wrote  while  young,  but  his  greatest 
poems  are  those  inspired  by  the  sacred  name  of 
Vittoria  Colonna,  “  the  cause  of  his  so  many  sighs.” 
Of  them  Mr.  Wilson  says  : — “  There  is  in  these 
none  of  the  terrors  which  at  the  time  inspired  his 
pencil ;  they  reasoned  of  his  affections,  and  he  trans¬ 
mitted  them  from  time  to  time  to  the  lady  who  was  his 
ideal  of  womanly  purity.  After  the  fashion  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  the  sweet  and  honest  friendship 
which  marked  their  intercourse  was  spoken  of  as 
platonic  love,  and  his  verses  are  filled  with  platonic 
conceits,  interwoven  with  Christian  thoughts,  much 
like  his  art,  in  which  paganism  and  Christianity  are 
so  mixed  that  they  cannot  be  separated.” 

Beautiful  as  the  love  of  “  the  singer  who  lived  in 
France  of  old”  is  the  friendship  of  Michelangelo  and 
Vittoria  Colonna,  so  graciously  told  by  Condivi,  and  so 
wisely  quoted  by  Mr.  Wilson,  who  truly  says  that 
“  nothing  can  express  better  than  these  words  the 
pure  and  reverent  love  with  which  Michelangelo 
was  devoted  to  Vittoria,  nothing  can  be  truer  to 
the  intensity  of  his  feelings  than  his  regrets.”  “He 
greatly  loved  the  Marchioness  of  Pescara,  of  whose 
divine  spirit  he  was  enamoured,  whilst  he  was  by 
her  devotedly  loved  in  return,  expressed  to  him  in  many 
sweet  and  pure  letters,  which  he  possesses,  whilst  he 
wrote  to  her  many  sonnets,  full  of  fancy  and  gentle  friend¬ 
ship.  She  frequently  went  to  Viterbo  and  other  places  to 
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demanding  before  long,  was  certainly  unknown  to  all 
the  parties  concerned.  When  Richelieu  came  to  power, 
the  people  little  thought  that  in  the  formidable  cardinal 
who  was  pitilessly  cutting  down  the  most  powerful  lords 
of  the  land  in  order  to  ensure  the  undisturbed  posses¬ 
sion  of  sovereignty  for  the  house  of  Bourbon,  they  had  a 
powerful  friend  ;  nor  did  it  ever  occur  to  Richelieu  that 
he  was  paving  the  way  for  the  Revolution  of  1789, 
This  great  statesman  trod  in  the  steps  of  Louis  XI., 
unconsciously  sapping  the  foundations  of  royalty.  His 
internal  policy  being  based  on  the  false  principle  that 
absolute  royalty  could  only  tolerate  a  crouching  nobility 
if  it  wished  to  live,  monarchy  found  itself  weeper  at  hia 
death  than  when  he  entered  affairs.  Whilst  trying  to 
proscribe  freedom,  Richelieu  freed  it  from  its  first  tram¬ 
mels  ;  and,  as  the  present  historian  observes,  all  the  new 
forces  he  created  or  foresaw  have  become  developed 
frequently  in  opposition  to  him  and  to  the  work  of  his 
whole  life.  For  this  unwilling  work  modern  France 
has  no  reasonable  motive  to  be  grateful,  but  exclusive  of 
that  which  Richelieu  accomplished  in  the  pursuance  of 
his  mistaken  policy,  he  did  many  great  things  for  the 
independence  and  intellectual  culture  of  his  country. 
The  theatre  assumed  a  definite  shape  under  his  auspioes, 
he  encouraged  belles-lettres^  patronised  authors,  and  was 
the  promoter  of  the  Academie  Fran9aise.  Indeed,  so 
eager  was  he  in  the  pursuit  of  literature,  and  so  con¬ 
vinced  of  his  literary  proficiency,  that  he  sometimes  re¬ 
garded  and  treated  Corneille  as  a  rival. 

Not  many  months  had  elapsed  since  Richelieu’s  and 
Louis  XIII. 's  death  before  the  effects  of  his  policy  were 
keenly  felt  around  the  throne.  A  foreigner  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  step  into  Richelieu’s  place ;  fear  of  having  to 
deal  with  a  man  of  his  stamp,  and  dislike  for  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  an  Italian,  for  once  brought  the  people  and  port 
of  the  French  nobility  under  the  same  banner.  Had 
the  people  had  a  chief  of  their  own  rank,  it  is  possible 
that  royalty  might  have  fallen  amidst  the  combats  of 
La  Fronde.  However,  the  ability  of  Mazarin  triumphed 
over  all  difficulties,  and  once  again  made  firm  the  crown 
on  the  child-king’s  head.  This  profound  Italian  had 
less  genius  than  political  sagacity  ;  and  his  astuteness 
served  him  better  than  a  higher  standard  of  intellectual 
elevation,  for  it  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  a  danger¬ 
ous  rival,  who,  for  breadth  of  conception,  audacity  of 
purpose,  and  by  his  extensive  range  of  capacities,  was 
his  superior.  M.  Guizot  has  drawn  a  vivid  and 
exciting  picture  of  this  struggle  between  two  bold, 
enterprising  men,  which  was  in  reality  the  pith  of  the 
Fronde  War;  but  he  reserves  his  admiration  for 
Mazarin,  and  does  not  render  sufficient  justice  to  that 
wayward,  powerful,  and  singularly  “  French  ”  indivi¬ 
dual  who  was  called  the  Cardinal  de  Retz.  Perhaps  the 
secret  of  Mazarin’s  triumph  over  his  rival  was  greatly 
due  to  his  physical  advantages ;  had  De  Retz  not  been 
ugly,  short,  and  deformed,  he  might  have  gained  the 
good  graces  the  Dowager  Queen  Anne  of  Austria 
lavished- on  the  sprightly  and  handsome  Mazarin.  After 
the  Fronde  war,  De  Retz  was  at  his  mercy;  Mazarin 
was  relentless ;  he  had  not  the  courage  to  murder 
him,  but  he  kept  him  in  close  and  severe  confine¬ 
ment  up  to  the  time  when  the  prisoner  contrived 
to  escape.  Public  life  was  closed  for  ever  to  De 
Retz;  the  undaunted  prelate  retired  into  seclusion 
mediating  revenge,  and  whilst  Mazarin  was  almost 
oblivious  of  the  existence  of  his  late  adversary,  De 
Retz  gave  the  last  touch  to  a  work  of  vengeance  which 
was  only  to  take  effect  after  his  death.  The  memoirs  of 
de  Retz  are  superior  to  those  of  Saint-Simon,  and  that 
is  saying  a  great  deal.  Amidst  the  admirable  chronicles 
of  his  time,  the  writer  has  drawn  a  portrait  of  Mazarin 
which  will  remain  immortal.  It  is  so  biting,  so  cruel, 
so  amusing,  that  were  it  not  true  it  would  probably 
remain  impressed  on  the  mind  of  posterity  as  the 
definite  portrait  of  Anne  of  Austria’s  favourite.  As  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  description,  it  agrees  but  too  well 
with  historical  evidence.  Such  is  not  wholly  the 
opinion  of  the  late  M.  Guizot,  who  is  dispos^  to 
attribute  exaggeration  to  the  bitter  hatred  de  Retz  must 
naturally  have  felt  for  Mazarin  ;  but  the  chief  cleverness 


spend  the  summer,  and  for  change,  coming  at  times  to 
!^me,  for  no  other  reason  but  to  see  Michelangelo ;  and 
he  on  his  part  so  loved  her,  that  I  remember  hearing 
him  say  that,  when  he  went  to  see  her  when  she  was 
dying,  he  lamented  that  he  had  not  kissed  her  face  as 
he  did  her  hand.” 

What  other  love,  or  loves,  the  mighty  master  had,  or 
had  not,  we  know  not,  nor  is  it  indeed  matter  for  care 
or  need  of  knowledge.  This  one  love,  of  devoted 
friendship,  is  all  we  have  want  of,  begun  too  as  it  was  at 
a  time  when  what  flame  of  desire  might  have  been 
must  have  faded  somewhat  and  waned.  Very  interest¬ 
ing  is  a  letter  which  Mr.  Wilson  gives  from  Vittoria 
Colonna  to  Michelangelo  speaking  of  one  of  his  pictures : — 

Your  works  forcibly  awaken  the  judgment  of  whoever  looks  at 
them,  and  I  spoke  of  adding  goodness  to  things  already  perfect,  to 
win  more  experience  by  them,  and  I  have  seen  "  omnia  possibilia 
sunt  credenti.”  I  had  a  profound  belief  that  God  would  grant  you 
a  supernatural  faith  to  paint  this  Christ,  and  I  found  it  so  admirable 
as  to  exceed  all  that  I  had  been  able  to  imagine,  and  animated  by 
your  miracles,  I  wished  for  that  which  I  now  see  marvellously 
fulfilled,  that  is,  that  it  should  be  perfect  in  every  respect ;  more 
•ould  not  be  desired  nor  even  hoped  for.  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
rejoice  that  the  angel  on  the  right  hand  is  so  beautiful,  for  the 
Archangel  Michel  will  place  you,  Michelangelo,  on  the  right  of  the 
Lord  on  that  new  day. 

Meanwhile  I  do  not  know  how  to  serve  you  better  than  to  pray 
to  this  sweet  Christ  for  you  whom  you  have  so  well,  so  perfectly 
painted,  and  to  beseech  you  that  you  may  command  me  as  altogether 
yoiurs  in  all  things. 

It  is  indeed  strange  to  compare  such  a  letter  as  this 
with  the  citations  Mr.  Wilson  gives  from  a  letter  of  the 
Aretine  objecting  to  the  immorality  of  the  mighty 
nakedness  of  the  Last  Judgment,  and  daring,  shameful, 
to  censure  the  sacred  work  of  Michelangelo. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  account  of  the  Last  Judgment  and  the 
other  frescoes  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  is  most  interesting, 
founded  as  it  is  on  close  personal  inspection  of  the  works 
by  means  of  scaffolds,  an  advantage  which  those  who 
have  only  seen  them  from  the  floor  of  the  chapel  will 
certainly  envy  him.  Much  praise  is  Mr.  Wilson’s  due 
for  his  volume,  which  will  be  prized  both  by  those  who 
know  Florence  and  Michelangelo’s  work  therein,  and 
those  who  do  not,  though  it  is  less  a  book  of  popular  in¬ 
struction  than  Grimm’s  Life,  which  teaches  of  a  great  deal 
more  than  Michelangelo,  and  is,  in  fact,  almost  a  history 
of  Florence.  One  may  very  well  take  leave  of  the  volume 
with  Mr.  Swinburne’s  words,  when  speaking  of  the 
great  master’s  work  in  the  Uffizj.  “  Here,  as  in  his  own 
palace,  and  wherever  in  Florence  the  shadow  of  his 
supreme  presence  has  fallen,  and  the  mark  of  his  divine 
hand  been  set,  the  work  of  Michel  Angelo  for  a  time  j 
effaces  all  thought  of  other  men  or  Gods.” 


M.  GUIZOT’S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 

Ihe  History  of  France,  from  the  Earliest  Tiims  to  the  Year  1789. 

By  M.  Guizot.  Translated  by  Robert  Black,  M.A.  Vol.  IV. 

London ;  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

The  translation  of  M.  Guizot’s  work,  published  simul¬ 
taneously,  we  believe,  with  the  French  text,  is  approach¬ 
ing  completion.  The  last  volume  reviewed  here  ended 
with  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  The  fresh  instalment  which 
is  before  us  is  more  interesting,  although  it  only  extends 
over  two  reigns.  The  importance  of  one  justifies  the 
lengthy  relation  the  late  M.  Guizot  has  assigned  to  it, 
even  were  it  not  known  that  the  celebrated  historian 
and  statesman  was  especially  fond  of  applying  his  his¬ 
torical  lights  to  the  century  of  Louis  XIV.  A  new  era 
in  French  history  was  inaugurated  by  the  dagger  of 
Ravaillac.  Under  Henry  IV.,  religious  warfare  had 
partially  subsided  ;  Catholics  and  Protestants  had  closed 
their  feud,  and  the  people  had  been  enabled  to  raise  a 
small  voice  in  public  affairs.  With  the  accession  of  the 
feeble  Louis  the  Simple,  popular  aspirations  began  to 
gain  serious  body.  Whatever  clamour  came  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  society,  however,  was  still  vague  and 
timid.  The  work  of  revolution  was  being  carried  out 
more  by  the  rising  middle-class  than  by  the  common 
herd. 

What  they  wanted,  'and  what  they  were  capable  of 
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of  the  portrait  precisely  consists  in  this,  that  personal 
animosity  is  nowhere  visible  in  it,  and  other  chroniclers 
have  amply  confirmed  it.  Mazarin’s  character  was 
devoid  of  grandenr,  and  the  narrow  side  of  his  mind 
almost  constantly  deprived  him  of  ordinary  dignity. 
He  made  the  fortunes  of  Franco  subservient  to  his  own 
prospects,  and  the  country  was  comparatively  poorer 
than  the  Minister  when  he  expired,  leaving  an  enormous 
fortune  collected  in  the  discharge  of  his  office. 

If  M.  Guizot’s  partiality  for  the  genius  and  character 
of  Louis  XIV.  does  not  seem  to  us  entirely  justified, 
we  understand  still  less  his  admiration  for  the  person. 
As  a  Protestant,  M.  Guizot  should  have  at  least  intro¬ 
duced  some  degree  of  reserve  in  his  praises  of  the 
revocator  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  the  author  of  one 
of  the  greatest  political  crimes  of  French  history.  It  is 
true  that  M.  Guizot  was  even  more  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
in  his  church  than  anybody  else.  Thanks  to  a  number 
of  historians,  led  by  Voltaire,  the  memorable  seventeenth 
century  has  come  to  be  considered  great  by  the  reign 
and  exploits  of  Louis  XIV.  It  belonged  to  a  historian  of 
M.  Guizot’s  stamp  to  show  that  the  splendour  of  the  ago 
had  recoiled  on  the  sovereign,  more  than  the  sovereign’s 
prestige  and  achievements  shone  on  the  age.  The  “  Roi 
Soleil,”  as  he  was  nicknamed  by  his  fawning  courtiers, 
owed  the  success  of  his  reign  to  an  unprecedented  run 
of  good  fortune,  and  to  the  extraordinary  harvest  of 
powerful  minds  which  sprang  up  under  the  steps  of  his 
throne.  This  monarch’s  chief  (and  sad)  merit  consisted 
in  curbing  these  master-minds  under  his  egotistic  will, 
and  reducing  them  to  a  state  of  domesticity.  Put  in 
the  place  of  Louis  XIV.,  a  sovereign  blessed  with  a  more 
generous  and  disinterested  mind,  and  you  can  realise 
what  the  times  would  have  been  from  what  they  were. 
Had  the  genius  of  a  Moliere  been  unfettered,  his  con¬ 
ceptions  would  .have  been  doubly  highflown ;  had  such 
a  statesman  as  Colbert  been  able  to  devote  his  in¬ 
domitable  energy  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
country,  instead  of  racking  his  brain  to  find  money  for 
his  master’s  prodigalities,  the  seventeenth  century 
would  have  been  even  more  splendid.  In  spite  of  the 
uestionable  estimate  wo  have  alluded  to,  M.  Guizot  has 
rawn  a  really  imposing  picture  of  the  episodes  of  the 
reign  of  Louis ;  the  literature  and  wit  of  the  century 
are  brilliantly  expounded,  and  if  the  political  spirit 
of  the  time  were  as  wisely  appreciated  there  would 
be  left  little  to  desire. 


ANCIENT  ART  AND  MYTHOLOGY. 

TKe  Symbolical  Language  of  Ancient  Art  and  Mythology,  By 
Richard  Payne  Knight,  Esq.  Newly  edited  by  Alexander 
Wilder,  Esq.,  M.D.  New  York:  .1.  W.  Bouton,  Broadway. 
London :  Bernard  Quaritch,  Piccadilly. 

The  history  of  symbolism,  coming  as  it  does  within 
the  provinces  of  art  and  antiquarian  research  as  well  as 
that  of  comparative  mythology,  is  likely  to  prove  the 
most  attractive  department  of  the  science  to  general 
readers,  though  to  persons  of  very  sensitive  delicacy 
ignorance  on  the  subject  must  bo  recommended  as  most 
likely  to  coincide  with  their  ideas  of  bliss.  In  the  work 
before  us,  which  is,  in  part,  an  expurgated  version  of  an 
earh'er  treatise  on  ‘The  Worship  of  Priapus,’  Mr.  R. 
Pajme  Elnight  has  treated  this  and  cognate  topics  with 
such  decent  reserve  and  gravity  that  the  prurient  have 
nothing  to  hope  for  from  his  pages,  while  the  reason- 
ably  fastidious  have  nothing  to  condemn.  The  American 
editor,  Dr.  Wilder,  having  displayed  similar  tact  in  his 
notes,  no  fault  can  bo  justly  found  with  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Knight’s  treatise  on  moral  or  msthetic 
grounds.  It  might  bo  thought  that  during  the  forty 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  last  edition  was 
issued,  Mr.  Knight’s  work  would  have  been  altogether 
superseded  by  more  recent  investigators  ;  but  such  is  by 
no  means  the  case. 

Later  writers  on  the  same  subjects  have  corrected  many 
errors  in  detail,  but  have  not  seriously  impugned  his 
general^  conclusions,  while  they  exhibit  similar  lack  of 
discrimination,  and  the  same  appetite  for  premature 
speculation.  Perhaps  no  writer  on  comparative  myth¬ 


ology  can  be  pronounced  blameless  in  the  matter  of 
derivations  (which  enter  largely  into  their  arguments),  as 
they  allow  themselves  more  latitude  than  is  permitted  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  scientific  etymology;  and,  in  a  long 
list  of  delinquents  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Knight  would 
occupy  a  more  respectable  position  than  many  who 
have  far  less  excuse  for  unscientific  procedure — notably 
than  Dr.  Inman  and  Dr.  Wilder. 

Mr.  Knight’s  mythological  theory  is  briefly  as  follows : 
that  the  human  mind  naturally  attempts  to  form  an  idea 
of  a  first  cause,  and  that  consequently  the  earliest  re¬ 
ligious  phase  was  the  rude  simplicity  of  primitive 
Theism ;  the  next  phase  was  the  triform  division  of  the 
personified  attributes,  or  modes  of  action  of  one  first 
cause ;  and  that,  subsequently,  by  means  of  the  doctrine 
of  emanations,  came  the  polytheism  of  elemental  wor¬ 
ship  (pp.  1,  2,  41,  and  178).  By  an  apparent  incon¬ 
sistency,  Mr.  Knight  seems  to  imply  that  the  second 
phase  was  omitted  in  the  independent  development  of 
the  Greek  mythology,  and  imported  in  the  secret  system 
of  the  mysteries  subsequently  to  the  rise  of  elemental 
worship.  Phallic  worship  is  regarded  as  symbolical  of 
the  generative  attributes  of  universal  nature  instead  of 
those  of  the  sun,  earth,  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Knight  here 
interprets  his  symbols  too  abstractedly  by  relying  too 
much  on  late  explanations  of  mystic  theology  and  wor¬ 
ship.  As  to  primitive  theism  he  is  in  substantial  agree¬ 
ment  with  Dr.  Dollinger,  Professor  Max  Muller,  Mr.  G. 
W.  Cox  and  others.  Of  course  Mr.  Knight  is  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  Zeus  meant  “  the  sky,”  and  of  the  other 
trustworthy  conclusions  of  the  “  Dawn  theory,”  but  Dr. 
Wilder  cannot  be  excused  for  not  bringing  “  the  edition 
down  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,”  according 
to  his  announcement,  on  such  points.  However,  recent 
elucidations  of  Greek  mythology,  especially  by  compari¬ 
son  with  the  Vedic  system,  have  thrown  little  light  on 
the  mystic  cults  in  which  the  origin  of  most  of  the 
symbolism  of  antiquity  is  to  be  found,  and  which, 
though  involving  Aryan  deities,  appear  to  be  non- 
Aryan  both  in  source  and  essence ;  so  that  Dr.  Wilder’s 
presumable  ignorance  of  the  Aryan  side  of  the  subject 
is  not  absolutely  fatal  to  the  claims  of  the  volume. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  symbols  we  suspect  that 
Mr.  Knight  is  wrong,  as  are  also  most  of  his  successors. 
At  any  rate,  his  view  is  a  mere  assumption,  with  little 
or  no  basis  in  observed  fact,  and  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  theory  of  evolution.  It  is  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  objects  which  eventually  became 
symbols  were  originally  regarded  as  in  themselves 
adorable,  and  that  on  this  gross  worship  giving  way  to 
elemental  or  astral  worship,  they  were  retained  as 
symbols.  Here,  of  course,  the  artistic  representation  of 
metaphors  is  left  out  of  account.  In  the  interpretation 
of  the  objects  of  art  and  nature,  with  which  his  inquiry 
is  concerned,  Mr.  Knight  is  not  more  extravagant  than 
is  usual  with  comparative  mythologists,  who  are  far  too 
apt  to  ride  their  hobbies  to  death  in  dealing  with 
emblems  real  or  supposed.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  they  ignore  all  except  their  favourite  out  of 
the  following  principles  to  which  the  phenomena  with 
which  they  are  concerned  may  be  referred,  namely, 
Totemism,  equivoque,  symbolism,  accommodation  of 
one  cult  to  another,  local  association,  metaphorical 
appellation,  mere  artistic  preference  for  a  particular  form. 
A  lively  imagination,  combined  with  a  fair  amount 
of  integrity,  could  probably  accommodate  any  set  of 
trade  marks  to  an  emblematic  system.  To  take  one  or 
two  instances,  we  see  no  valid  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  capitals  of  Doric  and  Ionic  pillars  were  in  any  accu¬ 
rate  sense  symbolical ;  and  we  are  sceptical  as  to  the 
notion  that  steeples,  pinnacles,  or  pyramids  possessed 
any  mythological  significance  save  that  imposed  upon 
works  of  utility  or  ornament  by  enthusiastic  professors 
of  allegory.  Even  when  the  fact  of  symbolization  is  in¬ 
disputable,  a  mystic  interpretation  of  the  process  is  often 
arbitrarily  and  unwarrantably  maintained  by  the  school 
of  which  Mr.  Knight  is,  lapse  of  time  notwithstanding/ 
a  fair  representative.  For  instance,  the  making  a  cat  or 
a  hare  a  symbol  of  the  moon  is  very  likely  due  to  no¬ 
thing  more  profound  than  the  Egyptian  and  Indian  idea 
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of  the  figure  in  the  moon  which  we  have  chosen  to  recog¬ 
nise  as  a  man.  Athene’s  owl  is  probably  due  to  her 
epithet  yXavicwTric,  “  flashing-eyed.”  The  frequent  animal 
emblems  of  the  cow  and  bull  probably  rose  directly  from 
the  metaphorical  application  to  the  earth  of  the  term 
“cow,”  which  drew  along  with  it  the  designation  of  sun, 
sky,  or’rivers  as  bulls.  The  employment  of  the  horse  as 
a  symbol  of  the  sea  or  of  rivers  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  a  metaphor,  the  exact  point  of  which  is  not  easily 
to  he  determined. 

In  pointing  out  the  weakness  of  those  who  have  taken 
up  the  interesting  and  important  subject  of  emblems, 
our  object  is  not  to  discourage  the  study,  but  to  contri¬ 
bute  towards  the  improvement  of  its  methods  and  the 
rectification  of  its  results.  While  we  insist  that  better 
work  is  desirable,  we  are  ready  to  affirm  that  very  good 
work  has  already  been  done.  The  demonstration  that  the 
Christian  mysteries  are  substantially  identical  with  the 
heathen  mysteries  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
researches  in  the  field  of  ancient  art,  among  which  Mr. 
Knight’s'deserve  honourable  mention,  and,  we  must  add, 
a  more  capable  editor.  Dr.  Wilder’s  reading  appears  to  be 
wide  but  desultory,  and  his  want  of  judgment  and  method 
is  so  patent  that  we  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to 
subject  his  notes  to  detailed  criticism. 


other,  and  never  recognising  each  other  until  the 
end,  when  Q-eorge  is  bent  on  drowning  her,  because 
she  refuses  to  marry  him  after  she  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  Vau  Brandt  has  a  former  wife 
alive.  At  this  critical  moment  her  daughter,  who  has 
also  appeared  to  George  in  a  vision,  discovers  the  green 
flag,  and  upon  this  discovery  the  kindred  spirits  rush 
together.  It  may  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Germaine  after 
this  gave  up  the  constant  whining  and  spectral  illusions 
with  which  he  wearies  one  all  through  the  book.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  people  there  is  a  certain  Miss  Dunross,  who, 
in  consequence  of  having  a  pig’s  face  or  some  such 
deformity,  goes  about  like  Mokanna  in  a  long  veil.  Sho 
also  has  a  troop  of  dancing  cats.  With  the  story,  such 
as  it  is,  she  has  nothing  to  do.  It  would  bo  difficult  to 
find  anywhere  more  skimble-skamble  stuff  than  Mr. 
Collins  nas  produced  in  ‘  The  Two  Destinies.’  The  book 
is  further  marked,  as  may  be  guessed  from  what  we 
have  quoted,  by  a  certain  coarseness  of  touch  which  has 
hitherto  been  absent  from  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s  work. 
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M.P.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  32.)  Chatto  and  Windus.  1^. 

Bentham,  J.,  M.A. — Principles  of  Morals  and  jLegislation.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  336.) 
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The  White  Cross  and  Dove  of  Pearls.  By  the  Authoress  of  *  Selina’s  Story.’ 
(Crown  8vo.)  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Ward  Richardson,  B.,  M.D. — Hygeia  :  a  City  of  Health.  (Post  8vo,  pp.  47.) 
Macmillan. 
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Mr.  Woolner’s  bust  of  Charles  Kingsley  was  unveiled  yester¬ 
day  afternoon  in  the  Baptistery  of  Westminster  Abbey.  This 
is  becoming  a  second  “  Poet’s  Corner,”  the  statue  of  Words¬ 
worth  and  the  busts  of  Keble  and  |Maurice  being  already 
placed  there,  and  the  stained  window  through  which  the  light 
shines  on  the  brows  of  Kingsley  and  Maurice  has  in  it  the 
figures  of  George  Herbert  and  Cowper.  The  ceremony  was 
very  simple.  Mr.  Maurice  Kingsley  drew  the  cloth  away  in 
the  presence  of  a  small  group  of  the  family  and  some  few  inti¬ 
mate  friends,  and  Canon  Duckworth,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Kingsley  in  his  canonry,  said  a  few  graceful  words  as  an  4loge. 
The  bust  itself  is  an  extremely  fine  work,  equal  to  anything  Mr. 
Woolner  has  done.  It  is  fitly  placed  hard  by  that  of  Maurice, 
and  the  presence  of  Keble  also  only  serves  to  point  the  fact 
that  all  theological  controversies  are  stilled  in  the  grave,  and 
that  the  fiery  soul  which  fretted  Charles  Kingsley’s  body,  atid 
the  sweet  singer  who  was  also  an  acrimonious  controversialist, 
are  both  at  rest,  where  beyond  these  voices  there  is  peace. 


MINOR  NOTICE. 


The  Two  Destinies.  A  Romance.  By  Wilkie  Collins* 
In  two  volumes.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) — One  is 
accustomed  enough  to  find  that  the  hero  of  a  novel 
is  a  wooden  thing  with  certain  abstract  qualities 
hung  on  him  like  an  ill-fitting  piece  of  brocade  on  a 
lay  figure  ;  but  surely  never  was  so  weak  and  pitiful  a 
stick  put  forward  to  do  duty  for  a  hero  as  the  George 
Germaine  who  is  dragged  through  various  dull  and  im¬ 
possible  adventures  in  ‘  The  Two  Destinies.’  He  is  a 
creature  as  empty  as  Hawthorne’s  Feather  top ;  but  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collins  has  not  had  the  power  of  the  witch  who 
created  that  singular  being,  and  has  failed  to  give  to  his 
turnip  the  imposing  air  which  she  bestowed  on  hers. 
George  Germaine  is  also  inferior  to  Feathertop,  in  that 
he  never  arrives  at  the  knowledge  of  what  an  utterly 
contemptible  thing  he  is.  As  a  boy  ho  falls  in  love  with 
the  daughter  of  his  father’s  bailiff,  Mary  Dermody,  whose 
grandmother  believes  in  spirits,  and  assures  the  two 
children  whom  she  sees  fondling  each  other  that  they  are 
kindred  spirits,  and  must  inevitably  come  together  one 
day.  George’s  father,  however,  like  a  sensible  man,  takes 
a  different  view  of  the  situation,  and  insists  on  his  son 
being  parted  from  his  beloved  Mary.  George,  however, 
carries  with  him  a  green  flag,  which  she  has  worked  for 
his  boat.  Thirteen  years  later  his  father  dies,  and  he  is 
taken  up  by  a  rich  cousin,  whose  name  he  assumes.  He 
constantly  sees  Mary  in  dreams,  until  arriving  at  an  age 
“  when  the  strongest  of  all  the  passions  seizes  on  the 
senses,”  he  gives  his  “  nights  in  secret  to  a  reckless 
profligacy.”  Meanwhile,  Mary  has  married  a  certain 
Van  Brandt,  who  has  a  fishing  establishment  in  the 
Zuyder  Zee.  What  is  intended  for  the  interest  of  the 
novel  depends  upon  George  and  Mrs.  Van  Brandt 
constantly  meeting,  constantly  having  visions  of  each 


It  must  be  very  gratifying  to  the  relations  of  the  murdered 
people  in  Bulgaria  to  learn  from  Mr.  Baring’s  report  that,  after 
all.  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  right,  and  that  no  heads  were  carried 
about  in  carts.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  borne  on  pikes. 
The  distinction  is  almost  as  important  as  that  for  which  Lord 
Macaulay  and  Mr.  Wilson  Croker  combated  many  years  ago  as 
to  whether  Montrose  was  hanged  or  beheaded. 


Whatever  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Mr.  Alfred  Austin’s 
*Tory  Horrors,’  at  least  its  author  need  not  state  that  Mr. 
Mill  expressed  the  opinion  that  Tories  are  fools.  What  John 
Stuart  Mill  said  was  that  he  did  not  believe  every  Tory  was  a 
stupid  man,  but  that  every  stupid  man  was  a  Tory.  This  is 
a  very  different  thing. 


If,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  about  love  affairs,  “  In  the  case  of  a 
countess  the  imagination  is  more  excited,’^  so  with  regard  to  the 
education  of  the  young  the  sentiment  of  wonder  may  be  more 
strongly  aroused  at  finding  a  spirit  of  advancement  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  royal  children.  The  grandson  of  the  King  of  Italy, 
Prince  Humbert’s  son,  now  about  six  years  of  age,  is  brought  up 
in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  The  only  foreign  language  he  is 
taught  is  English,  with  which  he  is  already  tolerably  well  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  which  he  is  to  master  before  proceeding  to  any 
other,  the  growing  importance  of  English  speech  having  been 
duly  appreciated  by  his  relatives.  Another  interesting  feature 
of  his  education  is  the  indifference  paid  to  his  rank  by  all  who 
surround  him,  and  the  ignorance  in  which  he  has  so  far  b'^en 
kept  of  his  possible  future  kingship.  The  result  remains  to  bo 
seen  when  the  kingship  comes.  The  little  prince  is  said  to 
have  a  great  taste  for  mechanical  studies,  which  may  prove 
useful  to  him  if  any  untoward  event  should  disturb  the  succes¬ 
sion  in  or  alter  the  government  of  Italy. 


It  is  exceedingly  pleasing  to  observe  the  gradual  though  slow 
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appearance  in  this  country  of  one  of  the  most  admirable  of 
trans-Atlantic  institutions.  In  the  United  States,  railvray 
tickets  are  sold  at  agencies  in  the  towns,  and  may  be  obtained 
for  any  desired  date,  just  as  if  they  were  tickets  for  a  theatre. 
This  adrantage  of  their  system  over  the  usual  English  one, 
which  compels  the  traveller  to  go  to  the  booking-office  of  the 
station  whence  the  train  starts,  for  his  ticket,  is  obvious,  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  some  of  our  railroad  lines  have  adopted  it. 
We  may  next  hope  for  the  introduction  of  the  unrivalled 
American  luggage  system,  by  which  a  traveller  receives  a  small 
brass  check,  the  brother  of  which  has  been  affixed  to  his  luggage, 
and  all  he  has  to  do  on  arriving  at  bis  destination  is  to  show 
his  brass  check  and  receive  his  effects. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  the  Times  to  say  that  a  friend  of 
his  has  just  returned  from  America,  who  tells  him  that  a 
short  time  since  he  attended  a  stance  at  which  the  medium 
obtained  messages  from  several  celebrities  of  both  ancient 
and  modern  times ;  and,  among  others,  one  (at  the  request  of 
his  friend)  from  Bucephalus,  who  condescended  to  inform  the 
company  that  he  still  took  great  interest  in  literary  pursuits, 
particularly  in  connection  with  education.”  If  Dr.  Slade  will 
now  condescend  to  communicate  with  liozinante  ho  will  prove 
himself  a  medium  of  equal  power  and  importance.  We  may 
suggest  to  Dr.  Slade  that  Rozinante*s  favourite  subject  was 
windmills,  and  that  he  first  introduced  them  into  a  province  of 
Spain,  known  as  La  Mancha. 

Professor  Huxley  leaves  Now  York  to-day  for  Liverpool. 
Professor  Huxley’s  stay  has  been  a  very  brief  one,  and  he  only 
gave  three  lectures  in  America,  at  Chickering  Hall,  New  York, 
on  “The  Direct  Evidence  of  Evolution,”  of  which  the  last 
was  to  have  been  given  yesterday. 

Count  Auersperg  Anastasius  Griiu  ”)  has,  by  legacy,  left 
a  sum  of  30,000  gulden,  as  well  as  any  proceeds  that  may 
result  from  now  editions  of  his  works  after  his  death,  for  scholar¬ 
ships  of  students  of  philosophy,  medicine,  jurisprudence,  and 
technical  sciences.  Down  to  his  last  moments,  the  aged  poet 
was  actively  engaged  in  literary  work.  The  proof-sheets  of  a 
half-completed  cyclus  of  romances,  entitled  *  Under  the  Ve¬ 
randa,’  came  in  whilst  he  was  lying  on  his  death-bed.  The 
first  cause  of  his  illness  is  attributed  to  over-exertion,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  universal  celebration,  in  Austria  and  Germany, 
of  his  seventieth  birthday,  when  he  replied  with  his  own  hand 
to  more  than  a  thousand  letters  and  telegrams.  The  Berlin 
Press  Society  sent,  with  an  address  of  condolence,  a  great 
laurel  crown  for  the  coffin  to  the  widow  of  Count  Auersperg. 

The  New  Y'ork  Nation  tells  two  rather  amusing  Wagner 
stories  about  the  difficulty  of  getting  tickets  for  the  per¬ 
formances  : — An  exceptional  method  of  getting  a  ticket  came 
within  the  experience  of  a  friend  of  mine.  He  had  made  no 
application  to  Wagner,  but  went  to  the  theatre  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  a  rehearsal  of  Siegfried,  hoping  to  be  able  to  find  a 
ticket  for  sale,  for  all  Bayreuthers  who  had  provided  lodgings 
at  their  own  expense  for  one  member  of  the  orchestra  were 
entitled  to  a  gallery  ticket  for  one  series  of  rehearsals,  and 
many  of  them  are  more  mercenary  than  musical.  But  on  this 
occasion  no  tickets  were  to  be  had,  and  after  waiting  till  the 
end  of  the  second  act,  ray  friend  started  for  home.  Within  a 
moment  two  Germans  passed  him,  and  he  overheard  the 
remark,  ^  One  must  be  a  regular  Wagnerite  to  be  able  to 
stand  any  more  of  that  I  ’  Here  was  the  opportunity ;  my 
friend  addressed  the  speaker,  and  said  he  should  be  very  glad 
to  use  his  ticket.  ‘  Will  you  tell  us  where  we  can  find  the 
best  beer  in  Bayreuth?’  was  the  reply.  *  Yes,  at  Anger- 
mann’s.’  *  Well,  then,  you  may  have  the  ticket.’  ”  And  so  the 
bargain  was  concluded.  For  an  actual  fact,  this  is  not  surpassed 
in  interest  by  the  naive td  of  the  young  lady  in  Dresden,  who 
wrote  to  Wagner  hoping  that  he  would  send  her  a  ticket  for  all 
the  performances,  as  she  had  never  missed  a  single  one  of  his 
operas. 

The  Castellani  collection  of  Antiquities,  now  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Centennial  Exhibition,  will  probably  be  bought  by 
America  for  200,000  dollars.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
they  were  not  obtained  for  the  British  Museum. 


J.  W.  Comyns  Carr,  on  the  Academy  and  the  Salon,”  « is  sug¬ 
gestive  reading  even  for  Americans,  for  although  the  evil 
effects  are  not  so  great  in  our  N.A.  as  in  the  R.A.,  yet  the 
system  is  essentially  the  same,  and  when  the  need  of  reform 
becomes  urgent  it  will  be  more  readily  obtained  here,  where 
the  influence  of  French  art  and  French  example  is  'stronger 
than  in  England,  where  it  has  to  combat  with  hereditary  pre¬ 
judice.” 

The  Times  made  a  rather  amusing,  albeit  somewhat  natural 
mistake  one  day  this  week  with  reference  to  ‘‘  Boss  ”  Tweed 
and  his  escape  from  America  some  time  ago,  which,  according 
to  the  TimeSf  took  place  after  Tweed  had  been  taken  as  a 
special  favour  to  his  house  in  Madison.  Madison  is  the  state 
capital  of  Wisconsin,  where  Tweed  certainly  did  not  live  * 
The  mistake  of  the  Thnes  is  like  that  which  an  American 
newspaper  might  make  if,  in  describing  some  well-known 
London  M.P.,  it  spoke  of  him  as  going  from  Westminster 
Palace  to  his  house  in  Connaught,  instead  of  Connaught  Place. 
Everyone  who  knew  anything  of  New  York  during  the  Tweed 
epoch  was  well  aware  that  the  Boss  ”  resided  in  Madison 
Avenue,  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  New  York. 

Under  the  title  of  *  George  Eliot’s  First  Romance,’  Mr. 
R.  E.  Francillon  will  contribute  an  elaborate  critical  study  of 
<  Daniel  Deronda  ’  to  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Oentle* 
man's  Magazine. 

In  the  West  of  England  the  number  of  signatures  appended 
to  petitions,  presented  last  Session  in  favour  of  Woman’s 
Suffrage,  exceeded  by  some  hundreds  the  total  of  last  year. 

The  Times  of  Tuesday  last,  in  speaking  of  the  production  of 
Fromont  Jeune  et  liisler  AinS,  at  the  Paris  Vaudeville,  made 
the  astounding  statement  that  Dolabelle  was  well  played  by 
Delaunay.  The  first  name  should  be  Delobelle,  the  second 
Delannoy.  The  notion  of  the  celebrated  Fran^ ais  actor  sud¬ 
denly  migrating  to  the  Vaudeville  is  ludicrous  enough.  If  it 
is  worth  while  to  send  over  theatrical  information  ^^by 
telegraph,”  it  is  surely  worth  while  to  make  it  correct. 

The  following  extraordinary  advertisement  appeared  in  a 
recent  Indian  journal : — Required  by  a  rising  young  planter, 
who  made  money  during  the  famine,  a  wife,  young,  amiable, 
and  pretty ;  fortune  not  so  much  an  object  as  youth  and 
beauty.  No  answer  will  be  entertained  except  those  accom¬ 
panied  by  cartes.  Strictest  secrecy.  Apply  to  W.  A.  J., 
Post  Office,  Mozufferpore.”  A  rising  young  planter,  who 
could  succeed  in  making  money  out  of  a  famine,  should  be  able 
to  obtain  a  wife  in  the  Island  of  Bachelors  itself.  Such  an 
agreeable  recommendation  ought  to  ensure  success ;  unlesi^ 
indeed,  liis  previous  line  of  action  suggested  grave  doubts  as 
to  the  exact  nature  of  his  domestic  economy.  How  about 
dinner  P 

During  1875,  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund  made  thirty-six 
grants,  amounting  altogether  to  731/.,  the  greatest  sum  paid 
out  by  the  Fund  since  its  formation  in  18G4. 

They  sometimes  do  honour  the  prophet  in  his  own  country, 
and  Mr.  R.  D.  Blaskmore  is  an  example.  His  novel,  *Loma 
Doone,’  in  which  he  has  chronicled  almost  every  legend* 
relative  to  the  Doones  to  be  found  in  Lynton,  or  Lynmouth 
Oare,  or  Brendon,  and  the  neighbourhood,  is  well  known  in 
the  Doone  County,  and  no  one  there  feels  surprised  at  the 
many  pilgrims  who  go  by  Bagworthy  River  to  Glen  Doone  for 
the  sake  of  seeing  the  spot  where  the  daring  robbers  lived,  and 
from  which  strong  John  Ridd  rescued  Lorna. 
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Germaa  literature,  classic  and  modern,  is  penetrating  into 
Hussian  Armenia.  A  review,  published  at  Tiflis,  under  the 
title  of  Fordz  The  Attempt  ”),  contains  a  translation,  in 
Armenian,  of  Schiller’s  Don  Carlos^  by  Barchudarian ;  also 
translations  from  Uhland,  Paul  Heyse,  and  Wilhelm  Muller, 
as  well  as  the  biography  of  Joseph  Mazzini,  by  Ludmilla 
Assing.  At  the  same  time,  the  Armenians  at  Tiflis  are  officially 
prevented  from  obtaining  the  works  of  some  of  the  classic 
authors  of  their  own  nation,  such  as  Elisseus. 


Permi.'^sive  cremation  is  now  fairly  established  in  Saxe- 
Gotha,  both  the  civic  authorities  of  the  town  of  Gotha  and  the 
ducal  Government  having  expressed  themselves  favourably. 
In  a  recent  sitting. of  the  Town  Council  it  was  decreed  that  the 
necessary  apparatus  shall  be  introduced  into  the  new  cemetery. 
It  was  laid  down  that  fire-burial  should  only  take  place  if  a 
wish  to  that  effect  had  been  clearly  formulated  by  the  deceased, 
and  if  the  medical  officer  of  health  had  testified  that  there  was 
no  reason  to  assume  that  death  had  occurred  by  criminal 
violence.  Provision  was  also  made  for  a  treatment  of  the 
ashes  in  accordance  with  the  regard  due  to  human  remains. 
The  ashes  are  to  be  gathered  in  urns,  which  may  either  be 
handed  over  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  or  be  set  up  in  a 
hall  in  the  cemetery  destined  for  that  purpose.  A  sum  of 
15,000  mark,  offered  by  the  Fire-Burial  Society  of  Gotha,  was 
accepted  by  the  Town  Council. 


There  is  a  piano-making  firm  in  Plymouth  which  possesses 
the  extraordinary  name  of  Moon  and  Sons.  There  is  a  ludicrous 
oddity  about  the  name  which  is  very  amusing,  but  it  strongly 
jars  against  a  keen  feeling  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.’' 
It  is  astronomically  absurd  in  .its  treatment  of  the  greater 
luminary.  No  one  but  a  Comptist,  with  his  indifference  to  all 
things  celestial,  and  especially  astronomy,  could  fail  to  be 
offended  by  it.  It  might  be  altered  to  “  Sun  and  Moons,”  or 
Moon  and  Moons.”  This  latter  is  very  quaint,  and  should 
meet  with  due  deliberation.  This  reminds  us  of  a  firm  of 
engravers  some  time  ago  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Moon, 
Boys,  and  Graves,”  which,  however,  suggests  a  very  distinct 
picture,  and  was  therefore  appropriate  to  an  engraving  firm. 


The  German  Anthropological  Society,  which  for  several 
years  past  has  been  occupied  with  the  preparatory  work  for  an 
anthropological  history  of  Germany,  is  being  powerfully  aided 
by  provincial  sections.  A  pre-historical  map  of  Bavaria,  re¬ 
ferring  to  cave  dwellings  and  other  discoveries  of  that  kind,  is 
on  the  point  of  being  published.  A  craniology  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Bavaria,  and  a  comprehensive  work  on  the  pre- 
Christian  modes  of  burial  in  that  country,  are  considerably 
advanced.  A  great  mass  of  skulls  found  in  barrows,  or  heaped 
up  in  Bavarian  bone-houses,  offers  most  valuable  material  for 
investigation. 


THE  EXAMINER. 


AX  IXDHPKXDKXT  WXSKLT  RKVIBW  OF 


POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


Prick  Sd. 


The  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  who,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  has 
entirely  recovered  from  his  late  dangerous  attack  of  illness,  has 
just  announced  a  series  of  limited  reprints  of  no  less  than 
twenty-three  very  rare  books  of  the  early  Elizabethan  period. 
The  list  is  full  of  names  that  are  merely  names  even  to  erudite 
students  of  our  early  literature,  most  of  the  works  selected 
existing  only  in  one  unique  copy.  Three  very  early  sonneteers, 
Smith,  Linch,  and  Percy,  will  probably  prove  intrinsically  as 
well  as  historically  interesting.  In  Charles  Fitzgeoffrey  we 
are  promised  an  original  lyrist  of  much  excellence.  Chester’s 
Love’s  Martyr,”  Amim’s  Nest  of  Ninnies,”  Guilpin’s 
**  Skialetheia,”  and  other  volumes  promised  are  of  special 
Shakespearean  importance.  Ths  series  will  further  include 
the  earliest  exemplars  known  of  the  great  English  nursery 
tales,  “The  Children  in  the  Wood,”  “Jack  the  Giant  Killer,” 
“  Tom  Thumb,”  and  “  Dick  Whittington.”  It  will  close  with 
new  and  exhaustive  collections  of  the  satirical  and  other  poems 
of  Bishop  Hall  and  Marston.  Fifty  copies  only  will  be  printed 
of  each  issue,  and  subscribers  are  urged  to  send  in  their  names 
in  good  time.  We  do  not  know  that  in  all  his  multifarious 
labours  Mr.  Grosart  has  hit  upon  a  more  valuable  work  than 
this  of  preserving  beyond  the  fear  of  destruction  unique  books, 
not  themselves  always  of  great  intrinsic  value,  but,  as  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  literary  history  of  our  greatest  period,  beyond 
all  price. 


CONTENTS  OP  No.  8,«1,  SEPTBlfBER  16,  18T6. 

Not«i  and  OomiMBta. 

Lord  Derby’s  Indecision.  A  Matter  for  OonMeratlon. 

Marshal  Macmahou  among  tha  **  Rods.’* 

Cariosities  of  Indian  Finance.  Friendly  Societies. 

./Esthetic  Aspects  of  the  Basrreuth  Festival. 

Spiritualism  at  the  British  Association.  Oysters.  Church  Stretton. 


Slade,  the  “  Medium.’ 


The  Lodore  Wt^erfalL 


The  Ancient  Regime.  Bastem  PeieU, 

A  French  Book  of  the  Sonnet. 

Books  on  Banking  and  Currency.  Three  Centories  oi  English  POeiry. 
New  Books  and  New  Editions. 


Drama. 


Yarlonun  Notes. 


Subscription,  post  free,  16s.  per  annum. 


LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  186  STRAND,  W.O. 


COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

PRINCIPALS— Misses  SALMON  and  TUCKER. 

Thorough  Bdncatlon.  Careful  Training.  Full  porticnlars  of  Fees,  Studies, 
and  Attendance  in  Prospectus. 


Notice.  — The  stud  company  (limited).— 

Bconkers— Messr*.  HKnntKa,  Farqithar,  A  Oo. 


This  Company  Is  in  NO  WAY  CONNECTED  with  the  INTERNATIONAL 
STUD  COMPANY  now  seeking  Subscriptions  for  .'Shares. 

The  Stud  Company  (Limited),  HENRY  KENDRICK, 

Cobham,  Surrey.  Beoretary. 

Offices,  24  Gresham  Street,  E.C. 


^OYAL  SCHOOL  OF  MINES.— 


DEPARTMENT  OP  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


During  the  Twenty-sixth  Session,  1876-77,  which  will  oommenoe  on  the 
2nd  of  Ootober,  the  following  COURSES  of  LECTURES  and  PRAOTICAL 
DEMONSTRATIONS  wiU  be  given 

1.  (chemistry.  By  E.  Frankland,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

2.  Metallurgy,  By  John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History.  By  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

4.  Mineralogy.  )  By  Warington  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

6.  Mining.  [  Chairman. 

6.  Geology.  By  John  W.  Judd. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics.  By  T.  M.  Ooodevc,  M.A. 

8.  Physics.  By  Fr^erick  Guthrie,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

9.  Mechanical  Drawing.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Lecture  Pees  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming  Assooiates  are  £80  in  one 
sum,  on  entrance,  or  two  annual  payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  the  Labora¬ 
tories. 

Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  £8  and  £4  each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen’s  Service,  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls,  Acting  Mining  Agents 
and  Managers,  may  obtain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices. 

Science  Teachers  are  also  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

For  a  Prospectus  and  information  apply  to  the  Regristrar,  Royal  School  of 
Mines,  Jermyn  Street,  London,  S.W. 

TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON.  —  SESSION 

U  1876-7. 


The  SESSION  of  tho  FACULTY  of  MEDICINE  will  oommenoe  on  Moxdat, 
Ootober  2.  Introductory  Lecture  at  3  p.m.  by  Professor  Maudalkt,  M.D. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  ARTS  and  LAWS  (including  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Fine  Arts)  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  Ootober  3.  Introdnotory  I^otore 
at  3  P.M.  by  Professor  W.  Staxlby  Jbyoxs,  M.A.,  LL.D  ,  P.R.S. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  SCIENCE  (Including  the  Department  of 
the  Applied  Sciences)  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  October  8. 

The  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  between  the  ages  of  Seven  and  Sixteen  will  RB-OPEN 
on  Tuesday,  September  26. 

Prospectuses  of  the  various  Deportments  of  the  College,  containing  fall  in- 
formation  respecting  Classes,  Foes,  Days,  and  Hours  of  Attendanoe«  wo.,  and 
Copies  of  the  Regmatlons  relating  to  the  Entrance  and  other  Exhibitiona. 
Scholarships,  and  Prizes  open  to  Competition  by  Studente  of  the  several  Facul¬ 
ties,  may  to  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  College. 

The  Examination  for  the  Medical  Entrance  Exhibitions,  and  also  that  for  the 
Andrews  Entrance  Prizes  (Faonltiee  of  Arts  and  Laws  and  of  Science),  will  be 
held  at  the  (College,  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  September. 

The  College  Is  close  to  the  Gower  Strwt  Station  of  the  Metro^Itan  ^way  • 
and  only  a  few  minutes’  walk  from  the  Termini  of  the  North-Western,  Midland* 
and  Great  Northern  Railways.  _ _  . 

TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A., 

August,  1876.  Secretary  to  the  OounclL 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean. 


India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  via  the  Susa  Oanal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  wHb  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Mo^ay. 

Offloee— 12S  Leadenhall  Street,  H.O.,  and  26  Cockspor  Street,  B.W. 
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POSITIVE 


GOVERNMENT  SECURITY 

ASSVttAKCE  COMPANT  (limited). 

CHixr  OmcBS :  84  Cannon  Street,  London. 


LIFE 


Directors. 

C^a/rmati— liatthew  Hatton  Chajrtor,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  National  Discount 
Company,  and  of  Alliance  Bank. 

The  Hon.  Edward  Roden  Bonrke,  18  Finch  Lane,  E.C.  (formerly  on  the 
PositiTe  Board  at  Madras). 

John  A.  Bremner,  Esq.,  Manchester. 

Frederick  Campion,  E^.,  Frenches,  Red  Hill,  Surrey. 

William  Angastns  (Mark,  Esq.,  10  New  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

Charles  Deacon,  Esq.,  8  Orsett  Terrace,  Hyde  Park. 

John  Or^,  Bsq.,  Junior  Athenaeum  Club. 

Thomas  Kemble,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Rnnwell  Hall,  Chelmsford. 

Arthur  Langdale,  Esq.,  1  York  Gate,  Regent’s  Park. 

William  Henry  Maturln,  Esq.,  C.B.,  5  Courtfield  Gardens,  South  Kensington. 


nsdiDa.  rniEnsTisr^isrrr,  o-soXiOa-isT, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O.,  ^ 

Gives  instruction  in  mineralogy  and  GEO. 

LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms : —  ’ 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  3  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  B  B  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  60 
to  6,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


Unequalled  Advantaoes  to  Assurers. 

1. — Absolute  security  to  the  Assured  by  the  investment  of  the  Entire  Net 
Premiums  in  Government  Securities. 

3.— Policies  indisputable. 

3.  — No  restriction  upon  travel  or  residence  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

4.  — Policies  not  wholly  forfoite<l  if  payment  of  Premiums  be  discontinued,  the 

holers’  rights  I)dng  in  proportion  to  Premiums  paid.  . 

6.— Assurers  have  the  right  of  claiming  at  any  time,  either  on  loan  or  surrender, 
40  per  cent,  of  the  Premiums  paid. 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA¬ 

TIONS. — The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  bv 


A  TIONS. — The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Palaeographical,  Niimismatlcal,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similos  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  810.,  8ic. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Rathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawyer, 


XrORTH  BRITISH  AND  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 


Areal  summer  delicacy _ Rose’s  Lime  Juice 

Cordial  mixed  with  water,  or  as  an  effervescing  drink,  in  soda  or  potash, 


Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  by  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be  Renewed  within  Fifteen  days 
from  the  39th  instant.  Receipts  may  be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and 
B  ranches,  and  at  the  Head  Office. 

London  ;  61  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

Sept.,  1876.  West  End  Offloe  ;  8  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


cooling  and  refreshing,  or  blended  with  spirits  it  supplies  a  delightful  and  in¬ 
vigorating  stimulant,  sustaining  exertion  and  extremely  wholesome.  Sold 
everywhere.  Purchasers  should  be  careful  to  order  Rose’s  Lime  Juice  Cordial, 
all  others  being  imitations.  Wholesale  Stores,  11  Curtain  Road,  Finsbury. 


Liebig  company’s  extract  of  meat.  — 

Finest  meat-flavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 


Caution. — Genuine  only  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebigr’s  signature  across  label. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  /COURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

A  (Established  1803),  1  Old  Brood  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  Si  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  Established  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations, 


Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


Most  reliable  and  eflScicnt  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

w-z/rw,-  i  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
iffcraartes  ^  BROOMFIELD. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  Is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  Jonmey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
•mall,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


From  the  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE^*  April  2m,  1872. 


“  THE  TRIBUNE  li  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  is  in 
England." 


T>  AIL  WAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

A  i  COMPANY.  LIMITED. 


COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  B.O. 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
&0.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 


TRU8TRR8. 


James  Abblss,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Andrew  Johnston,  Esq. 


R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 
James  White,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 


DIRECTOnS. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinsale  {Chair- 
man). 

Mirhael  Angelo,  Esq. 

C.  W.  C.  Hatton,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Arthur  lago,  Bsq. 


H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
Sheriff. 

M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  E.sq. 

H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 


Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OP  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £3 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1 10s.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  end  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.S., 
Managing  Director. 


Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profltable  American  bnslness  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 


English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  r^ularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


'pHE 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbkck  BuiLDDfO  SocirTT,  29  and  30  Southampton  BuUdings,  Chancery 


From  the  ** SATURDAY  REVIEW,"  November  m,  1872. 

**For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  pajper  in  the  Northern  States." 


Lane. 

HOW  TO 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbkck  Frkrhold  Land  Socirty,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Niw  York  'Tribunk  Office,  13  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


JOHN  STUART  MILL:  his  Life  and  Works.  Con¬ 

sisting  of  Articles,  with  additions,  reprinted  from  the  Examiner  : — A 


HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  st  the-Offloe  of  the  Birkrecr  Bank,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane.  All  sums  under  501.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances.  CJheque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Offloe  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturday,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
3  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  Is  open  until  9  o’clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


Sketch  of  his  Life,  by  R.  R.  Fox  Bourne.  His  Career  at  the  India  House,  by 
W.  T.  Thornton,  C.B.  His  Moral  Character,  by  Herbert  Spencer.  His 
Botanical  Studies,  by  Henry  Trimen,  M.B.  His  Miscellaneous  Criticisms,  by 
Wm.  Minto,  M.A.  His  Work  In  Philosophy,  by  J.  H.  Levy.  His  Studies  in 
Morals  and  Jurisprudence,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.  His  Work  in  Political 
Economy,  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Cairnes,  M.A.  His  Influence  at  the  Universities,  by 
Prof.  Hy.  Fawcett,  M.P.  His  Influence  as  a  Practical  Politician,  by  Mrs. 
Fawcett.  His  Relation  to  Positivism,  by  Frederic  Harrison.  His  Position 
as  a  Philosopher,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.  TogetW  with  “Advice  to 
Land  Reformers  ’’  and  “  Should  Public  Bodies  be  required  to  Sell  their  Lands," 
by  J.  8.  Mill.  8vo.  75  pp.,  price  li.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 


London ;  B.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.C. 
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FURNISH  YOUR 


HOUSE 


OETZMANN  &  00., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 


NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  EOAD. 


THROUGHOUT. 


CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


ISrXJDA  VBRITA.8. — GREY  HA-IR 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer<  It 
Is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known  ;  it  neyer  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  hAs  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Aoents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 


KINAHAN  Si  CO.  find  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  the  demand  for  their  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely 
medicinal  purposes  is  very  great.  They  think  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Public  to  read  the  following  EXTRACTS  OP  THE  ANALYSIS  of  the  LL 
WHISKY  from  the  eminent  Analyst,  Dr.  Arthur  Hiur.  Hassall 
“I  hare  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of  this  well-known  and 
popular  Whisky.  Tlie  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatic  and 
ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure,  well- 
matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.  The  M^ical  Profession  may  feel  full 
confidence  in  the  purity  and  quality  of  thii  Whisky.” 


Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  r^oire  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plaUi 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  R^ent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  fanailies. 


20  GREAT  TITCHPIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


J-  .A. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSB, 
243,  243,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


LEA 


In  consequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

&  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

ited  to  deceive  the  ^  //j 


JOHN  TAN  N'S 


Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the 
Public,  LEA  Si  PERRINS  have 
adopted  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing 
their  signature,  thus 


FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 


Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  from 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

■4#"  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  A  BLACK- 
WBLI.I,  London ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874. 


11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.O. 


JOHNSTON’S 


(THE.  OLD  HOUSE). 


LAMPLOUGH’S 


CORN  FLOUR 


PYRETIC  SALINE. 


“13  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR.” 

Lancet, 


IS  THE  BEST. 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 


Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 


For  It  Is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  AiTections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
SicknoHs,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 


BROWN  AND  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

0  AUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health- 
restoring  elements  of  Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  It  is  of  the  utmost  importonre 
that  the  N  AMR  and  TRADE  MARK  on  a  BtJPP-COLOURED 
WRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRKSS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


Has  Twenty  Years’  World-Wide  Reputation. 


Suitable  for  all  Seasons  in  a  variety  of  Preparations, 


BROWN  AND  POLSONS  CORN  FLOUR 


Is  a  Domestic  Requisite  of  constant  Utility. 


PEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

Enriches  the  Bloo<l :  Strenirthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  Svstein  : 


A  Enriches  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System  ; 
Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties;  Thoroughly  n'cruits  the  general  I  odily  health,  and  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  tlie  Nerv’ous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  08  a  des'rable,  aife,  economical,  and  advontageons  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  The4j.  6J.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  doses. 
Sold  by  most  ChemUts. 


Note. — The  pretension  of  another  Corn  Flour  to  be  “the  best” 
is  entirely  groundless,  and  the  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Lancet 
which  is  being  used  in  support  of  this  pretension  does  not  convey 
the  opinion  of  that  Journal. — Vide  Lancet^  November  13,  1875. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes 


white,  sound,  and  pollslied  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
nsofnl  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Sold  by  nil 
Chemists.  Pots,  1«.  and  2*.  C<i.  each.  (Get  Cracroft's.) 


LOCKYER'S  sulphur  hair  restorer  will  com- 

pletely  restore  in  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  its  original  colour  without 


injury.  The  Sulphur  Hair  Ilestorer  Lj  one  of  the  best  offered  for  sale ;  it  effects 
Its  object  8ati.sfnct>rily,  producing  a  perfectly  natural  colour;  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  head  from  scurf,  and  causes  the  growth  of  new  hair.  ^Id  every¬ 
where  by  Chemists  and  llnirdressei-s,  in  large  bottles  at  1<.  6d.  each. 


“CHEBBY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  It,  6d,  per  pot. 

“AGUA  AMABELLA” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  Its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  3<.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NUBSEBY  POWDEB,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


"PVENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  are  purely 

Vegetable,  and  the  bcAt  for  Bile,  Spasms,  Stomach-ache,  Sickness,  Giddiness, 

TTaaM. X-.— _  _ _  n,. _ ’ _ ..  A..  _ . 


]  1  OLLO WAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS  give  temporary 

A  X  case  and  a  lasting  cure.  Ulcers,  wounds,  sprains,  bad  legs,  old  wounds. 


He^-aclic,  NiTvousness.  Indigestion,  Costiveness.  They  correct  the  morbid 
TOndition  of  tlie  liver  and  bowels,  promote  a  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  cleanse 
the  stomach,  relieve  the  head,  and  improve  the  appetite,  without  inconvenience, 
their  action  being  gentle,  p>4inlcs«,  and  effectual.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  Is. 

TOx,  or  smd  U  stamps  to  Dexzil  Tuomsox,  137  Queen’s  Crescent,  Haveratock 
Hill,  Ix>ndon,and  judge  for  yourself. 


whether  recent  or  chronic,  yield  with  surprising  celerity  to  the  cooling,  healing, 
and  curative  properties  of  this  invaluable  Ointment.  It  may  be  relied  upon  in 
all  siu  h  cases  as  have  baffled  the  skill  of  our  best  hospital  surgeons,  no  matter 
the  length  of  time  the  malady  has  endured.  This  Ointment,  assisted  by  a  course 
of  Holloway’s  Pills,  will  quickly  but  certainly  reach  the  core  of  the  complaint, 
and  thoroughly  eradicate  it,  without  additional  impediments  to  pleasure  or  busi¬ 
ness.  These  remedies  will  overcome  the  woi'st  form  of  disease,  and  thoroughly 
loanse  the  foulest  state  of  the  blood ;  they  are  safe  and  certain. 
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SPOONS  AND  FOEKS.  THE  NEW  &  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO  PLATE, 

BY  ELKINGTON'S  PATENT  PROCESS, 

IS  A  COATING  OP  PURE  SILVER  OVER  SLACK’S 
NICKEL  SILVER. 

FOR  SILVER-LIKE  APPEARANCE, 

FOR  CONSTANT  WEAR, 

FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN  WORKMANSHIP, 

IS  EQUAL  TO  STERLING  SILVER. 

MADE  IN  A  GREAT  VARIETY  OP  USEFUL  ARTICLES  SUITABLE 


WEDDING  OR  OTHER  PRESENTS, 

AT  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICES. 


CRUET-FRAMES,  with  RICH  CUT  GLASSES,  18<.  6d.  to  120/. 

TEA  SPOONS,  12/. ;  DESSERT,  20/. ;  TABLE,  30/.  per  Dozen. 

TABLE  FORKS,  80/. ;  DESSERT,  20/.  per  Dozen. 

DESSERT  KNIVES  and  FORKS,  in  Mahogany,  12  pair  Cases,  50/.  to  130/. 
FISH-EATING  KNIVES,  In  Case,  45/.  to  120/.  the  Dozen. 

BETS  of  PLATED  SPOONS  and  FORKS,  185/.  to  250/. 

SETS  of  CUTLERY,  1  Dozen  each  and  CARVERS,  75/.  to  120/. 

TEA  and  COFFEE  SETS,  70/.  to  300/. 

BISCUIT  BOXES,  15/.  Gd.  to  85/. 

PRICE  OP  COMPLETE  SERVICE. 


A  SINGLE  ARTICLE  CAN  BE  HAD. 


£  /.  d.  <  £  /.  d.j  £  /. 

12  Table  Forks .  Ill  0|  1  18  Oi  2  4 

12  Dessert  do .  1  0  0  I  10  0,  1  12 

12  Table  Spoons .  1  10  0  1  18  0  2  4 

12  Dessert  do .  1  0  0.  1  10  0  1  12 

12  Tea  do .  0  12  0|  0  18  0  1  2 

2  Salt  do .  0  2  O'  0  8  0  0  4 

IMnstarddo .  0  1  olo  1  6  0  2 

6  Egg  do .  0  9  0  0  12  0  0  11 


1  Gravy  do .  0  6  0  0 


1  Soap  Ladle  .  0  9  6  0  13  0  0  15 

1  Fish  Knife .  011  0  0  13  0  0  15 

1  Batter  Knife  .  0  2  6  0  3  6  0  5 

2  Sauce  Ladles . I  05  6!  07008 


1  Sugar  Sifter .  0  8  0  0 


0  0  8 
9  0  4 


1  Sugar  Tongs .  0 


6  0  8  0  0  8 


8  4  0  11  2  3  12  11  6  18  19  6 


(^LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

V-/  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  snperlor  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 


SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality,  waiTanted  not  to 

come  loose  in  the  handles,  and  to  balance. 


Ist  size.  2nd  size.  8rd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  056  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives.  Every  blade  made  of  double  sheer  steel. 


OLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  Gd.  to  6/. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10/.  to  30/. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65/.  to  120/. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3/.  to  5/.  9d. 

‘  Drawing-room  ditto,  10/.  6d.  to  60/. 

Improv^  Coal- Boxes,  4/.  6d.  to  80/. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18/.  6d.  to  85/. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45/.  to  95/. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9/.  Gd.  to  80/. 

Papier  M&ch^  ditto,  30/.  to  95/. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6/.  Gd.  to  14/.  Gd. 

QLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI- 

O  SITES. 

First  Prize  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  . . .  24  19  0 

CLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

^  or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 


ACK’S 


GRATIS, 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

IltOJiTlklOaiTGEIi/S  TO  MA-JESTY, 

336  STRAND,  LONDON,  W. 

OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 


J^ENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 


T>ENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gs.,  30  gs.,  40  gs. 

TO  CLOCK  PURCILASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

just  completed  great  alterations  in  bis  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purcha/^rs  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 


NOEA’S  LOVE  TEST.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hat, 

Author  of  “  Old  Middleton’s  Money,**  3  vols. 


MAJOR  VANDERMERE.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Ursula’s  Love  Story.”  8  vols.  [/a// ready. 


EFFIE  MAXWELL.  By  Agnes  Smith,  Author 

of  “  Eastern  Pilgrims.”  8  vols. 


JOHN 


BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


GRIFFITH’S  DOUBLE.  By  Mrs.  Cashel 

Hobt,  Author  of  ”  A  Golden  Sorrow.”  3  vols. 

“  Mrs.  Hoey’s  new  story  deserves  success.” — Athenctum. 


AZALEA.  By  Cecil  Clayton. 

”  A  pleasant  story,  charmingly  told.” — Court  Journal. 


TJie  PENNANT  FAMILY.  By  Anne  Beale, 

Author  of  ”  Fay  Arlington.”  8  vols. 


PHCEBE,  JUNIOR :  a  Last  Chronicle  of  Car- 

lingford.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Second  Edition.  8  vols. 


As  LONG  as  SHE  LD’ED.  By  F.  W.  Robinson, 

Author  of  “  Grandmother’s  Money,”  Ac.  3  vols. 


HURST  A  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street* 


NEW  QUARTERLY  MAfiA/fNE 


FOR  OCTOBER. 


Next  Week.  Price  Half-a-Croicn. 

Mr.  JOHN  DANGERFIELD  contributes  to  the  NEW 

QUARTERLY  for  October  a  COMPLETE  STORY ;  and  the  Author  of 
“  Miss  MoUy,”  a  COMPLETE  NOVELETTE, 


Mr.  W.  O’CONNOR  MORRIS  contributes  a  Paper,  entitled 

“  MILITARY  LESSONS  OP  THE  WAR  OP  1870.” 


Mr.  E.  B.  DE  FONBL.ANQUE,  Author  of  '‘The  Life  of 

General  Burgoyne,”  has  a  Contribution,  entitled  “  CASPAR  HAUSER, 
AN  UNSOLVED  RIDDLE ;  ”  and  Mr.  MORTIMER  COLLINS  is  the 
Author  of  an  Article  upon  ARISTOPHANES. 


Mr.  PERCY  FITZGERALD  writes  an  Article  upon  "THE 

WORLD  BEHIND  THE  SCENES ;  ”  and  Mr.  S.  SIDNEY  one  upon 
“FOUR-IN-HAND  DRIVING  AS  A  FINE  ART.” 


The  EDITOR  contributes  the  usual  Quarterly  Paper,  entitled 

“  CURRENT  LITERATURE  and  CURRENT  CTIITICISM.”  , 


London  :  WARD,  LOCK,  it  TYLER,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row. 


Price  2d. ;  or  9/.  per  Hundred. 

IPEECHES  of  Mr.  P.  A.  TAYLOR  in  the  House  of 

I  Commons  on  the  GAME  LAWS.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 
Reprinted  by  the  Anti-Game- Law  League,  186  Strand,  W.C, 


Price  Id. ;  per  post,  \\d. 

PAYMENT  of  MEMBERS.— Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor, 

M.P.,  In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  April  5,  1870.  Revised 


from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


Price  Id. ;  iier  post,  \\d. 

/^PENING  of  MUSEUxMS,  LIBRARIES,  &c.,  ( 

DAYS.— Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P.,  In  the  House  of 
on  Tuesday,  May  19,  1874.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


on  SUN- 

l  Commons, 


Now  ready,  price  Gd. 

"THE  CAT.” 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatlob  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  14, 
1875,  against  the  Government  Flogging  Bill. 

Of  this  speech,  Mr.  John  Bright  says ; — “  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s  speech  on  the 
Flogging  Bill  last  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measure.” 

Also,  in  same  cover, 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVT. 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatloh  In  the  House  of  Commons,  July  13, 1875, 
on  moving  for  Retoms. 

“  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  In  accord  with  the  Hon.  Memter  for 
Leicester,  but  on  this  occasion  we  certainly  are  entirely  with  him.” 

Army  and  Navy  OatetU. 

“  The  thanks  of  every  man  and  boy  in  the  eenrif  e  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  for  hU  efforts  to  throw  the  light  of  public  opinion  on  Crime  and 
Punishment  in  the  Navy.” — United  Service  Gazette. 


London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  MADEMOISELLE  MORI. 

On  Wedneaday,  the  27th  Instant,  In  two  TOlnmes,  crown  8vo.  price  12j.  cloth, 

rPHE  ATELIER  DU  LYS;  or,  an  Art  Student  in  the 

X  Belffn  of  Terror.  By  the  Author  of  “  Mademoiselle  Mori.” 


On  the  27th  inst.  will  be  ready,  price  One  Shilling, 


For  OCTOBER. 

COMTENTS. 

REALITY.  By  Charles  Reade.  Illnstratod  by  E.  A.  Abbet.  (No. 

VI.  of  ”  Good  Stories  of  Man  and  other  Animals.”) 

BEAU  FEILDING  AT  THE  OLD  BAILEY :  a  Chapter  of  Manners. 

By  George  Avoustcs  Sala. 

JULIET.  By  Mrs.  H.  Lovett  Cameron.  Chaps.  XVI.-XVUI.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Valentine  Bromley. 

BLACK  RUPERT’S  LEAP.  Rlnstrated  by  E.  Wagner. 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC ;  or,  Culture,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  in  an 
English  Country  House.  Book  III.  Chap.  III. 

FROM  DREAMS  TO  WAKING.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton.  Chaps.  VIII.-IX, 
CUPID’S  ALLEY :  a  Morality.  By  Austin  Dobson. 

TASBROOK’S  TESTIMONIAL.  By  James  Payn. 

JOSHUA  HAGGARD’S  DAUGHTER.  By  M.  E.  Braddon.  Chaps. 
XXXI.-XXXIII.  Illustrated  by  H.  French. 

Prioe  One  Shilling. 

TORY  HORRORS  :  the  Question  of  the  Hour. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.  By  Alfred  Austin 


London,  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


EPOCHS  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 


NEW  BOOKS  JUST  READY. 

THE  THEORY  OP  SOUND  IN  ITS  RELATION 
TO  MUSIC. 


MARK  TWAIN’S  NEW  WORK. 

Small  8yo.,  cloth  extra,  price  7s.  6d. 

The  ADVENTURES  of  TOM  SAWYER.  By 

Mark  Twain. 

**  A  perusal  of  *  Tom  Sawyer  ’  is  as  fair  a  test  as  one  could  snggest  of  anybody’s 
appreciation  of  the  hamorons. . . .  Those  who  are  alive  to  the  pleasure  of  reUucing 
from  s^ons  thought  and  grave  occupation  will  catch  themselvee  smiling  over 
every  page,  and  exploding  ontright  over  some  of  the  choicer  passages.” — Times. 

SECOND  EDITION  OF  ”  CLOUDS  IN  THE  EAST.” 

Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Maps  and  Colonred  Illnstrations,  prioe  l&i. 

CLOUDS  in  the  EAST  :  Travels  and  Adven¬ 
tures  on  the  Perso-Turkoman  Frontier.  By  Valentine  Baker.  Second 
Edition,  revised. 

'*  A  most  graphic  and  lively  account  of  travels  and  adventures  which  have 
nothing  of  the  commonplace  about  them.” — Leeds  Mertury. 


By  Profeisor  PIETRO  BLASBRNA,  of  the  Royal  University  of  Rome, 


Crown  8vo..  cloth,  price  Five  Shillings. 


An  Examination  into  the  Nature  and  Contents  of  Scripture  Revelation 
_ as  compared  with  other  Forms  of  Truth. _ 


By  WILLIAM  HORNE,  M.A. 


Demy  8vo.,  cloth,  prioe  Twelve  Shillings. 


RAHEL:  HER  LIFE  AND  LETTERS 


By  Mrs.  VAUGHAN  JENNINGS. 


With  Portrait,  square  post  8vo.,  cloth,  price  7s.  id. 


A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  POEMS. 


Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  9j. 

ORIGINAL  PLAYS  by  W.  S.  GILBERT. 

A  Wicked  World,”  ”  Charity,”  ”  Palace  of  Truth,”  “  Pygmalion,” 
“  Trial  by  Jury,”  Ac.  • _ 

Large  post  8vo.,  with  Hundreds  of  Wood  Engravings  and  Five  Coloured  Plates, 
from  Mr.  Thackeray’s  Original  Drawings, cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  top,  prioe  12«.  M. 

THACKERAYANA :  Notes  and  Anecdotes. 

Illustrated  by  a  profusion  of  Sketches  by  William  Makkpkacb 
Thackeray,  depicting  Hamorons  Incidents  in  his  School-life,  and  Fa- 
Yourite  Characters  in  the  Books  of  his  everyday  reading. 

"An  admirable  addendum,  not  only  to  his  collected  works,  bat  also  to  any 
memoir  of  him  that  has  been,  or  that  is  likely  to  be,  written.” 

_ British  Quarterly  Revieie. 

2  vols.,  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Illnstrations,  prioe  36s. 


By  HENRY  WBYBRIDGE  FERRIS. 


Fcp.  8to.,  cloth,  price  Five  Shillings. 


HENRY  S.  KING  A  CO.,  London, 


In  a  few  days,  price  Sixpence. 

BULGARIAN  HORRORS  and  THE  QUESTION 
OF  THE  EAST. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

By  H.  A.  Munro  Butler  Johnstone,  M.P. 

London  :  WILLIAM  RIDGWAY,  169  Piccadilly ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


MR.r GLADSTONE  AT  BLACKHEATH 


Just  ready,  8vo.,  Is. 

rrilE  SPEECH  delivered  at  BLACKHEATH  on  Saturday, 

I-  September  9,  1876,  together  with  LETTERS  on  the  QUESTION  of  the 
BAST.  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


TALK.  With  a  Memoir  by  his  Son. 

"  A  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  social  and  artistic  history  of  the  time.” 

Pall  Mall  Oasette, 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  9s. 

OUR  ENGLISH  SURNAMES :  their  Sources 

and  Significations.  By  Charles  Wareino  Bardslsy,  M.A.  Second 
Edition,  revised  thronghout,  considerably  Enlarged,  and  partially  Re¬ 
written. 

MR.  WILKIE  COLLINS’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  at  every  Library. 

The  TWO  DESTINIES:  a  Romance.  By 

Wilkie  Collins,  Author  of  "  The  Woman  in  White.” 

NEW  AND  POPULAR  EDITION  OP  OUIDA’S  LAST  NOVEL. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  Ss.  (uniform  with  other  Volumes  of  the  Series). 

In  a  WINTER  CITY.  By  Ouida. 

MRS.  LINTON’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

The  ATONEMENT  of  LEAM  DUNDAS.  By 

E.  Lynn  Linton,  Author  of "  Patricia  Kemball,”  iic. 


To  be  completed  in  about  Eight  Weekly  Parts,  prioe  Sixpence  each 
(Port  I.,  Saturday,  Sept.  23),  post-free,  7<l. 

T^ENJAMIN  DISRAELI,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield ;  being 

-Lf  Forty  Years  and  Upwards  of  Political  Life,  from  Bradenham  House, 
Buckinghamshire,  to  Bulgaria. 

Contexts  of  the  First  Four  Parts. 

(7hap. 

7.  True  Bine. 

8.  Beaching  the  Nadir. 

9.  O’Connell. 

10.  Vindicator  of  the  Constitution. 

11.  Your  Spit  Pearls. 

12.  The  Globe  Controversy. 

OOUBAUD  St  SON,  39  Pedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Chap. 

1.  The  Malden  Speech. 

2.  The  Early  Years  of  Mr.  Disraeli. 
8.  Vivian  Grey. 

4.  Mr.  Disraeli's  First  Election. 

0.  The  Second  Election  at  Wycombe. 
6.  The  Farmer’s  Friend. 


Ready  October  2,  crown  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  price  5s, 


LIFE  OF  MENDELSSOHN 


By  W.  A.  LAMPADIUS. 

With  Supplementary  Sketches  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Henry  F.  Chorley, 
Ludwio  RKLI.8TAB,  Bayard  Taylor,  R.  S.  Wili.is,  J.  S.  Dwioht  ; 
and  Additional  Notes  by  C.  L.  Gruneisen. 

Edited  and  Translated  by  W.  L.  GAGE. 


8  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

le  DEMOCRACY:  a  Novel.  By 

Thorne. 

A  very  careful,  and  in  many  respects  very  praiseworthy  story. 


Saturday  Review, 


3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

MINSTERBOROUGH  :  a  Tale  c 

By  Humphry  Sandwith,  C.B.,  D.C.L. 

"  It  Is  long  since  we  have  read  anything  so  refreshing. 

3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

MR.  DORILLION  ;  a  Novel.  ] 

DLEMA88,  Author  of  ‘‘  Wild  Georgie,”  “  Lil,”  Ac. 
"  A  decidedly  amusing  and  exciting  novel, 


Lately  published,  thick  crown  8vo.,  prioe  7«.  6d, 


from  the 

CHRISTIAN  ERA  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

By  F.  L.  RITTER. 

”  It  would  be  quite  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  touch 
lit'.io  of  the  valuable  material  contained  in  this  volnmc.” — The  Academy. 


■Athenceum. 


■Morning  Post. 
ClIATTO  A  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W. 


WILLIAM  REEVES,  185  Fleet  Street,  London, 


